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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

This  thesis/project  represents  the  final  element  of  a  three-year  program  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ministry  (D.Min.).1  It  is  true,  as  Episcopal  Divinity  School's 
web  site  says,  that  the  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  program  "provides  an  opportunity  for 
persons  engaged  in  active  ministry  to  combine  advanced  study  in  the  classical  disciplines 
of  theological  inquiry  with  active  reflection  on  the  experience  of  ministry."2    These 
words  accurately  describe  the  work  of  the  program.  However,  they  do  not  fully  describe 
the  program.  For  me,  the  studies  and  this  thesis  represent  far  more.  They  have  provided 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  deeply  on  my  65 -year  life  journey,  to  come  to  a  new 
understanding  of  my  roots  and  my  being  and  how  these  roots  and  my  being  led  me  to  the 
thesis. 

This  thesis  focuses  on  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  residents  in  my  home 
town  to  have  a  place  to  "hang  out."  The  group  is  the  middle  school  students  and  the 
town  is  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  I  present  the  thesis  in  six  chapters,  each 
investigating  a  particular  facet  of  the  subject.  This  first  chapter  provides  an  introduction 


The  D.Min.  program  uses  the  term  "thesis/project."  In  the  remainder  of  this  document  I  use  the 
term  "thesis"  to  mean  "thesis/project." 

2 

Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Doctor  of  Ministry  Program,  "Transformative  Ministry  in  a  Changing 
World,"  <  http://wvvfw.episdivschool.edu/academic/2dmin.htm>  16  March  2003. 
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of  the  entire  work,  a  summary  of  conclusions  and  definitions  of  key  terms.  The  second 
chapter  shows  how  my  own  life  and  formation  led  me  to  undertake  the  thesis  and 
describes  the  concept  of  "a  place"  for  the  middle  school  students  to  "hang  out."  In 
chapter  three,  I  explore  the  history  of  Manchester  and  the  reasons  why  there  is  no  place 
for  these  young  residents  of  the  town  to  "hang  out."  The  critical  theological  review, 
Chapter  4,  explores  theological  dimensions  of  the  thesis.  Chapter  5  presents  the  planning 
process  for  "a  place,"  a  process  that  entails  listening  to  voices  in  the  community  and  in 
the  literature.  The  final  chapter  presents  conclusions  of  the  thesis  and  describes  issues 
that  the  thesis  raised  that  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  In  the  balance  of 
this  chapter,  I  summarize  the  key  points  and  conclusions  from  the  body  of  the  thesis. 


Genesis  of  the  Thesis 

The  idea  for  this  thesis  came  from  my  life  experience  and  my  interests. 
Manchester,  Massachusetts,  is  my  soul's  home  town,  even  though  I  was  not  born  there. 
The  push  to  move  forward  with  the  thesis  grew  as  I  realized  that  the  middle  school  teens 
in  Manchester  do  not  have  a  place  to  "hang  out"  and  be  welcome.  I  focus  on  students  in 
the  middle  school  because  this  group  is  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence  and  in  the 
transition  between  elementary  school  and  high  school. 

Place  is  very  important  to  me  and  times  of  dislocation,  such  as  the  aftermaths  of 
my  parent's  divorce  and  my  own,  have  made  me  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
place  in  my  life  and  the  needs  of  others.  My  wife  and  I  have  five  daughters  who  spent 
much  of  their  childhood  in  Manchester  after  we  merged  our  clans  23  years  ago.  Our 


children's  experiences  here  and  our  participation  in  the  life  of  this  small  town  made  me 
aware  of  the  extent  that  the  needs  of  teens  are  not  met  in  the  town.  I  decided  that  the 
thesis  would  provide  an  opportunity  and  the  framework  to  explore  "a  place  for  teens  to 
'hang  out'." 


The  Place  for  "The  Place"  -  a  Brief  History  of  Manchester 

Manchester  began  as  a  100-person  English  settlement  in  1629.  In  the  next  three- 
and-three-quarter  centuries,  it  grew  and  changed  in  character.  However,  it  is  still  a  small 
town  of  5,500  inhabitants.  I  identified  four  quite  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
town:  a  village  living  from  the  sea  (1630  to  1830);  a  brief  industrial  interlude  (  1830  to 
1865);  a  summer  colony  for  Bostonians  (1865  -  1955);  and  a  bedroom  community  (1955 
to  present).  These  historic  periods  reflect  fundamentally  different  economies.  I  also 
identified  changes  in  the  family,  education,  community  activity,  religion  and  legal 
attitudes  during  each  period. 

Although  Manchester  asserts  that  its  children  are  its  future,  the  town  quite 
consistently  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  children.  The  failure  to  provide  "a  place"  for 
middle-school-age  teens  to  "hang  out"  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  A  continuing  example 
is  underfunding  of  education.  Effects  of  underfunding  include  reduced  course  offerings 
and  decaying  buildings.  In  failing  to  meet  its  children's  needs  Manchester  is  not  unique 
in  Massachusetts  or  in  the  United  States.  I  conclude  that  the  pattern  of  such  failures  in 
Manchester  is  not  the  result  of  consistent  action  by  factions  within  the  town.  Rather,  it  is 
the  sum  of  individual  decisions  when  a  high  percentage  of  the  voting  population  is 


concerned  about  the  level  of  taxation  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  reduced  willingness  to 
volunteer  work  for  boards  and  committees  in  the  town.  This  reduction  in  voluntarism 
may  reflect  increased  focus  on  family  and  decreased  focus  on  community.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  tend  to  be  an  impediment  to  development  of  "the  place." 


Critical  Theological  Review 

Theological  perspectives  considered  in  this  thesis  focus  on  prescriptions  for 
beneficial  treatment  of  children  and  proscriptions  against  mistreatment  of  children. 
Biblical,  ethical  and  pastoral  issues  are  raised  in  relationship  to  imperatives  for  "the 
place"  and  in  consideration  of  my  own  life  path.  I  conclude  that  Manchester's  failure  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  in  the  community  is  failure  from  any  theological  perspective. 
It  is  a  failure  to  live  fully  into  Manchester's  theme  and  vision  that  "our  children  are  the 
future."  It  is  a  failure  to  remember  that  children  are  part  of  humanity  now.  It  is  a  failure 
to  strive  for  the  common  good. 


Developing  a  Plan:  Listening  to  Voices  in  the  Community  and  in  Literature 

I  initially  imagined  developing  "the  place"  as  a  new  entity  independent  of 
existing  institutions  in  Manchester  or  in  surrounding  communities.  Based  on  the  history 
of  the  former  Manchester  Youth  Center  and  recently-developed  YMCA  teen  centers  in 
nearby  communities,  I  realized  that  the  YMCA  model  holds  the  greatest  promise  for 
success.  The  YMCA  model  is  based  on  three  kinds  of  support:  local  individuals  and 
businesses,  local  government,  and  the  regional  YMCA  organization.  Also,  as  an  element 


of  leadership  development,  the  teens  in  each  community  facility  participate  in 
governance  and  planning. 

At  the  culmination  of  the  thesis,  I  will  move  from  investigation  to 
implementation  -  from  theory  to  practice.  The  planning  model  reflects  the  need  to  have 
a  sound  idea,  the  right  people  and  the  money  to  make  it  work.  My  first  step  toward 
implementation  will  be  to  build  the  core  group  in  Manchester  that  is  committed  to  go 
forward.  Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will  be  able  to  assemble  and  build  the  group,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  group  will  be  able  to  build  sufficient,  long-lived  community 
support  to  assure  that  Manchester  will  sustain  "the  place."  For  that  to  occur,  the 
Manchester  community  will  need  to  act  counter  to  the  current  social  model  wherein  the 
"nuclear  family"  is  the  focus.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  development  of  "a  place"  is  a 
worthy  goal. 


Concluding  Discussion 

In  this  thesis  I  have  explored  the  need  of  middle  school  children  in  Manchester 
for  "a  place"  to  "hang  out."  Toward  that  end,  I  have  also  explored  my  own  life  path  and 
the  reasons  I  know  that  I  am  called  by  God  to  work  for  "a  place"  of  these  children  in 
Manchester.  I  have  concluded  that  there  are  overwhelming  theological,  ethical  and  social 
imperatives  supporting  this  goal.  Nonetheless,  I  have  also  concluded  that  Manchester 
has  a  long  history  of  shortchanging  its  children.  This  is  a  time  when  the  need  is  great. 
Also,  because  of  planning  for  a  new  middle  school-high  school,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
incorporate  "the  place"  into  the  campus.  To  achieve  the  goal  will  require  willingness  of 


Manchester  residents  to  commit  to  the  community  as  a  whole  when  the  current  pattern  is 
to  focus  inward  on  the  "nuclear  family,"  not  on  the  whole  community,  perhaps  thought  of 
as  the  "corporate  family."  Thus,  for  the  people  of  Manchester  to  support  "the  place"  they 
will  have  to  accept  a  change  in  the  social  environment  of  the  town. 


Definitions 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  the  following  definitions  I  employ  in  my  discussion 
will  assist  readers. 


Community  -  Both  a  group  of  people  living  in  the  same  locality  and  a  social  group 

having  similar  interests. 

Congregation  -  The  informal  group  that  comprises  the  un-ministered  youth  of 

Manchester  for  whom  there  is  no  place  to  hang  out.  This  is  a  group  identified  quite 

regularly  as  having  been  asked  by  the  police  to  "move  on"  from  the  railroad  station  or  the 

Richfield  Store  in  the  middle  of  town. 

Displacement  -  The  feeling  of  having  no  place  to  be  or  having  been  removed  from  the 

place  you  want  to  be. 

Family  -  The  most  fundamental  human  domestic  group.  The  definition  of  a  "typical" 

family  has  not  remained  constant  during  the  history  of  the  North  American  colonies  or 

the  United  States.  Families  may  comprise  father,  mother  and  children,  sometimes 

described  as  a  "nuclear"  family,  or  reflect  other  compositions. 

Formation  -  The  process  of  working  with  youth  to  assist  them  in  understanding  and 


achieving  their  inherent  qualities  and  developing  life-enhancing  values. 

Hang  out  -  Relaxing  in  a  place  where  you  are  comfortable  and  welcome.  Alternative 

terms  with  the  same  meaning  are  "hang,"  "chill  out,"  and  "chill."  Hang  out  can  also  be 

used  to  describe  the  place  where  you  can  relax  and  feel  comfortable. 

Iterative  process  -  A  process  that  is  repeated.  In  this  thesis,  planning  "the  place"  was  an 

iterative  process.    The  initial  model  was  evaluated  and  revised  and  the  revised  model 

was  further  evaluated  and  revised.  The  proposed  model  is  the  result  of  this  process. 

When  a  plan  for  "the  place"  is  implemented,  the  model  that  is  implemented  will  be 

refined,  as  appropriate,  in  the  same  manner. 

Marginalized  -  Placed  at  the  edges  or  margins  of  society.  Kept  from  the  center  and 

deprived  of  authority.  . 

Non-parochial  -  Not  sponsored  by  a  parish  or  within  a  particular  faith  tradition.  In  this 

regard,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Manchester  are  non-parochial. 

Un-ministered  youth  -  Those  youth  who  do  not  have  a  group  or  individual  who  is 

attentive  to  their  needs  in  Manchester. 

Oppression  -  The  act  of  subjugating  or  persecuting  by  unjust  use  of  authority.  The 

particular  oppressions  I  will  be  investigating  are  ageism  and  classism  as  they  are 

reflected  in  Manchester's  treatment  of  youth. 

Other  -  An  ambiguous  social  construct  that  differentiates  between  a  social  "norm"  or 

"non-target"  group  and  a  "target"  group.  In  this  regard,  youth  (younger  than  1 8)  are  is 

typically  a  target  group,  whereas  adults,  persons  older  than  1 8  are  non-target.  However, 

adults  older  than  40  are  a  target  group  relative  to  the  non-target  adult  population  in  the 


8 
range  from  1 8  to  40. 

Otherness  -  The  personal  quality  of  being  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others. 
Place  -  A  location  or  situation  where  one  feels  relaxed  or  welcome. 
Respect  -  In  the  context  of  ministry  with  youth,  adults  showing  consideration  of  the 
personhood  of  the  young,  and  establishing  the  expectation  that  the  youth  will  show  like 
consideration  of  adults. 

Voluntarism  -  The  willingness  to  volunteer  time  and  energy  in  the  interest  of  the  town 
through  service  on  town  boards  and  committees. 

Youth  -  Young  men  and  women  in  Manchester  in  the  6th  through  9th  grades.  The 
students  in  this  group  are  "in  the  middle"  in  schools  and,  as  adolescents,  between 
childhood  and  adulthood.  This  is  often  a  kind  of  limbo.  In  a  school  system  with  three 
levels  of  school,  this  range  would  typically  be  in  the  middle  school.  At  this  time, 
Manchester  has  a  two-level  system,  an  elementary  school  and  a  junior-senior  high  school 
with  the  6th  grade  in  one  school  and  the  7th  through  12th  grades  in  another.  However, 
Manchester  and  Essex  have  formed  a  two-town  region  and  are  planning  to  build  a  new 
middle-high  school  with  grades  6  through  12  in  one  group  of  buildings.  If  this  school  is 
built  as  planned,  middle-school  students  in  the  public  schools  will  be  together. 
Youth  ministry  -  Ministry  with  and  for  youth.  In  the  context  of  this  thesis,  this  is  a 
ministry  offered  from  a  Christian  perspective,  but  it  is  offered  in  a  multi-denominational 
and  multi- faith  community.  It  is  offered  in  response  to  Christ's  commandment  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  a  relational  ministry  that  seeks  to  provide  ears  to  hear  the 
needs  of  youth  and  to  help  youth  to  grow  into  healthy  and  responsible  adults.  It  is  also  an 
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opportunity  for  young  people  to  minister  -  to  other  youth  and  to  adults.  A  ministry  based 
on  mutual  respect  is  an  environment  that  fosters  self  respect  and  otherness  in  participants. 


CHAPTER  2 
GENESIS  OF  THE  THESIS 

Introduction 

The  concept  underlying  this  thesis  has  been  percolating  in  me  for  many  years. 
The  idea  of  this  thesis  arose  from  my  life  experience  and  my  interests.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  the  needs  of  Manchester  teens  for  more  than  a  decade  and  exploring  with 
fellow  residents  the  issues  facing  children.  I  initially  had  no  intention  to  embark  on  the 
journey  to  a  Doctorate  in  Ministry  with  a  focus  on  Manchester's  teens.  However,  when  I 
began  to  believe  that  the  town  does  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  needs  of  its  young 
people,  I  became  interested  in  studying  how  it  is  to  grow  up  in  Manchester,  and  how  it 
has  been  since  the  town  was  founded.    I  began  to  realize  that  I  want  to  see  what  I  can  do 
to  make  the  town  a  more  nurturing  place  for  the  young  teenagers,  and  through  them  for 
all  residents. 

Manchester,  Massachusetts,  is  the  place  where  my  soul  is  most  at  peace.  Walking 
the  beaches,  I  am  most  in  touch  with  God's  creation.  Frequent,  casual  chats  with  friends 
in  the  town  remind  me  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  live  in  this  place  where  many  of  my 
friendships  have  lasted  for  40  years.  While  it  is  not  my  birthplace,  I  have  lived  in 
Manchester  at  least  a  part  of  every  one  of  my  64  years.  Nonetheless,  according  to  the 
norms  of  the  town,  and  other  New  England  towns,  I  am  a  "foreigner,"  because  I  was  not 
born  here. 
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While  I  love  Manchester  and  I  hope  to  live  here  until  I  die,  my  love  is  not  blind  to 
problems  in  the  town.  There  are  aspects  of  the  town  that  trouble  me  very  much.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  living  here  is  high  and  keeps  increasing.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
children  born  in  the  town  will  have  to  be  privileged  to  be  able  to  live  here  as  adults  and 
raise  a  family  here.    Also,  the  town  is  not  as  friendly  a  place  as  it  was  even  a  decade  ago. 
For  example,  neighbors  tend  to  call  lawyers  to  settle  even  minor  disagreements,  rather 
than  walking  next  door  to  talk  about  an  issue  and  reach  satisfactory  resolution  of  issues. 
Moreover,  more  and  more  property  lines  are  defined  by  fences,  rather  than  by  a  vague 
knowledge  of  where  a  line  was.  Lest  I  paint  an  inaccurately  grim  picture,  small-town 
helpfulness  is  still  typically  extended  when  a  neighbor  has  a  problem,  or  falls  ill.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  that  true  neighborliness  be  as  common  as  it  was  in  the  not  too  distant 
past. 

What  is  most  important  to  my  topic,  the  town  does  not  treat  its  children  very  well. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  situations  that  impact  children  in  the  town: 

•  The  schools  must  fight  for  every  dollar.  The  school  buildings  are 
decaying  and  understaffed,  but  there  is  reluctance  to  pass  Town  Meeting 
Articles  for  building  maintenance. 

•  Drug  abuse  (pot,  cocaine,  alcohol,  etc.)  is  a  significant  problem,  largely 
denied  or  unaddressed.  Too  often,  parents  provide  liquor  for  under-aged 
parties  and  rationalize  that,  "We  take  the  keys  so  they  can't  drive." 

•  The  Manchester  Youth  Center  and  after-school  programs  offered  by  the 
North  Shore  YMCA  failed  from  lack  of  community  support.  The  space 
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that  the  YMCA  was  using  in  a  school  "became  unavailable"  and  parents 
pulled  their  children  from  the  program  because  they  were  wary  of  YMCA- 
provided  transportation  to  the  program's  new  location,  the  Manchester 
Community  Center  that  is  about  one-half  mile  from  the  schools. 
•  There  truly  is  "nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do"  for  many  of  the  younger 

teens.  There  is  no  place  where  youth  of  the  town  can  "drop  in"  after 
school.  No  youth  center,  no  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  no  Young  Life.  Yes, 
there  are  parochial  youth  groups  at  the  Baptist,  Congregational  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  but,  as  the  young 
people  of  the  town  say  very  clearly,  the  palette  of  opportunities  is  too 
narrow  and  opportunities  are  missing  for  many  young  teens. 
How  can  a  town  that  proclaims  that  "our  children  are  our  future"  shortchange 
those  children?  I  consider  the  present  situation  similar  to  a  parish  church  that  ignores  a 
significant  portion  of  its  congregation.  How  can  Manchester  shortchange  this 
"congregation"  of  youth?  In  the  next  chapter,  I  explore  how  the  town  evolved  to  what  it 
is.  In  particular,  I  seek  to  understand  the  history  behind  the  town's  attitudes  toward  its 
children.  In  Chapter  4, 1  examine  critically  what  this  means  theologically.  With  this 
foundation  I  will  be  better  prepared  to  develop  an  initiative  to  help  the  children. 
During  the  coursework  and  planning  for  the  thesis  I  have  been  reflecting 
extensively  on  my  life  journey,  particularly  as  I  work  to  discern  how  God  calls  me  to 
work  with  and  for  the  children  of  Manchester.  I  have  focused  on  the  environment,  the 
people  and  events  that  have  been  key  to  my  formation.  My  personal  experience  as  a 
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child  and  teenager,  the  needs  of  Manchester  youth  as  they  have  expressed  them,  and 
God's  call  to  be  a  nurturing  parent  and  to  be  a  caring  member  of  my  community  have 
combined  to  make  the  realization  of  "a  place  for  teens"  a  passion  that  burns  in  me. 
Through  the  program  for  the  Doctorate  in  Ministry  I  am  able  to  explore  many  facets  of 
the  project  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  future. 


How  I  Came  to  be  Doing  this  Work 

Why  is  "A  Place  for  Teens"  important  to  me?  I  have  considered  my  reasons  at 
great  length.  The  first  answer  to  this  question  is  very  personal:  that  having  a  place  where 
I  feel  welcome  to  "hang  out"  has  always  been  important  to  me  and  has  often  eluded  me. 
I  identify  strongly  with  those  Manchester  teens  who  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  town 
where  they  and  their  peers  can  hang  out.  A  more  complete  answer  is  that  my  passion 
reflects  how  my  nature  and  my  life  experience  have  formed  me  and  made  me  aware  of 
my  need  to  find  a  place  of  peace.  During  my  life,  I  have  hung  out  with  groups,  with 
individuals  and  alone.  I  identify  some  of  these  hang  outs  more  specifically  later  in  this 
chapter. 

I  am  64-years  old,  white,  male,  married  with  five  daughters,  middle-class, 
educated,  and  an  Episcopalian  from  birth.  Although  the  entire  64-year  journey  has 
determined  who  I  am,  specific  aspects  of  the  journey  have  led  me  to  this  thesis:  my 
childhood  experience  of  family;  my  parents'  divorce  and  the  demise  of  my  first  marriage; 
my  education  and  career;  my  need  for  community;  and  my  commitment  to  respond  to 
Jesus'  call  to  "tend  my  sheep." 
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Family 

I  come  from  a  small  nuclear  family  within  two  larger,  multi-generational 
extended  families.  My  earliest  memories  are  full  of  the  warm  community  in  my 
extended  families,  in  contrast  with  the  relative  isolation  of  my  nuclear  family.  I  was  born 
in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1938,  into  a  family  that  consisted  of  my  parents  and  an  older 
brother.  My  father  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  my  mother  was  a  housewife.  At  my 
birth,  "Dad"  was  33  years  old,  "Mother"  was  28  and  my  brother,  "Tim,"  was  5  and  14. 

Dad  worked  in  public  health  as  a  researcher/administrator  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research.  He  chose  this  professional 
avenue  as  a  direct  result  of  his  desire  to  be  involved  in  finding  cures  for  such  scourges  as 
polio  and  pneumonia.  A  polio  epidemic  during  his  internship  left  him  feeling  totally 
helpless  as  children  under  his  care  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  He  spoke  of  the  pain 
he  felt  in  those  circumstances.  I  suspect  that  his  role  as  a  researcher  also  provided  a 
degree  of  insulation  between  Dad  and  suffering  patients. 

Mother  did  not  go  to  college,  although  she  grew  up  in  an  environment  that 
encouraged  college  and  post-graduate  education.  She  said  she  was  not  "college 
material,"  although  this  may  have  been  a  limiting  self-perception  rather  than  an  objective 
evaluation.  Even  though  her  own,  formal  education  ended  with  high  school,  she 
encouraged  her  children  to  become  well  educated. 

Both  parents  were  white,  probably  identified  as  upper  middle  class.    Only  after 
Mother  and  Dad  divorced,  in  1952,  did  my  mother  work  outside  her  home.  She  worked 
first  in  retail  businesses  and  later  as  a  real  estate  broker  in  a  firm  she  helped  found. 
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When  I  was  born,  we  lived  in  a  somewhat  rural  suburb  of  Albany.  We  rented  a 
house  at  the  edge  of  a  large  area  of  farm  land.  While  my  brother  and  I  could  easily  walk 
to  friends'  houses,  there  was  still  a  wonderful  sense  of  solitude.  There  were  plenty  of 
places  that  we  could  go  to  be  alone.  Wind  in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  birds  and  the 
occasional  dog  provided  most  of  the  sounds.  Only  seldom  could  we  hear  sounds  of  cars 
or  trucks  on  nearby  roads. 

We  spent  the  summers  of  my  youth  with  mother's  family  in  Manchester  or  Dad's 
family  on  Nantucket.  However,  Dad  was  with  us  only  for  weekends  and  for  a  couple  of 
full  weeks.  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  preferred  living  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  cities.  While  I  go  to  a  city  when  I  want  to  be  energized;  I  seek  the  country  or 
another  quiet  place  when  I  want  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  contemplation. 

I  am  a  child  of  divorced  parents  as  well  as  a  divorced  person  who  remarried.  My 
second  wife  and  I  have  five  daughters  as  the  result  of  the  merger  of  our  two  families.  My 
parents'  divorce  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me.  I  did  not  expect  it  and  my  world  seemed 
destroyed  by  the  divorce,  particularly  through  Dad's  infrequent  availability.  Although 
Dad  had  been  absent  quite  a  bit  because  of  military  service  during  World  War  II  and 
business  travel  afterward,  he  always  returned  until  the  divorce  and  there  were  reminders 
of  him  when  he  was  absent. 

I  lived  with  Mother.  Tim  was  in  the  Air  Force.  Dad,  and  all  signs  of  him,  moved 
to  a  small  apartment  in  Albany,  too  far  for  me  to  walk  and  difficult  to  reach  without  a 
car.  When  I  visited  Dad  there,  I  never  felt  that  there  was  a  place  for  me.  No  part  of  the 
apartment  was  mine;  I  do  not  remember  any  photographs  or  other  signs  of  me  there. 
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While  Dad  and  I  sorted  out  the  depth  of  his  love  for  me,  many  years  later,  the  appearance 
that  I  did  not  have  any  physical  place  in  his  life  was  very  important  to  me.  I  felt  that  he 
had  divorced  me  as  well  as  Mother.  Knowing  that  I  have  places  in  the  world  where  I  am 
welcome  and  wanted  has  always  been  important  to  me.  That  need  makes  me  aware  of 
perceived  similar  needs  of  others. 

Many  years  passed  and  I  married  when  I  was  28.  Nina  and  I  lived  in  New  York 
City  for  nearly  five  years.  Heidi  was  born  in  New  York  and  Lisa  was  born  just  after  we 
moved  to  Manchester,  in  1970.  Our  growing  family  was  a  joy.  However,  our  marriage 
failed  and  Nina  and  I  were  divorced  in  1974.  This  was  a  devastating  event  in  my  life. 
Still,  the  years  following  the  demise  of  that  union  provided  many  opportunities  for 
growth  and  I  look  back  at  them  with  new  appreciation  each  year.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  I 
am  a  better  and  more  fully  formed  person  than  I  was.  Nonetheless,  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  there  could  have  been  a  less  rock- filled  path. 

Before  I  consider  relevant  general  information  from  the  last  29  years  of  may  life, 
I  look  at  important  parts  of  my  education  and  career. 

Education  and  Career 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  studied  extensively,  primarily  in  the  Boston  area, 
and  to  earn  degrees  in  architecture,  business  and  theology.  Despite  the  disparate 
appearance  of  this  combination  of  studies,  all  three  fields  contribute  to  my  personal  and 
professional  life  daily.  A  background  in  architecture  led  to  my  career  in  acoustics  and  a 
specialty  in  noise  control  at  airports.  Business  education  developed  my  entrepreneurial 
skills  and  introduced  me  to  studies  in  organizational  behavior.  Theological  studies  have 
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made  my  life  more  interesting  and  more  meaningful.  My  daily  life  is  a  mixture  of 
family,  community  and  consulting  wherein  each  part  of  my  life  experience  and  training 
informs  all  other  parts. 

My  original  career  plan  was  to  become  an  architect.  After  receiving  an  A.B.  from 
Harvard,  I  studied  for  the  Bachelors  in  Architecture  at  MIT  and  realized  that  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  technology  of  architecture  than  in  the  actual  practice.  Studies  in 
acoustics  at  MIT  led  me  to  begin  working  as  a  consultant  in  acoustics.  Subsequently,  I 
completed  an  M.  B.  A.  at  Northeastern,  at  night  school.  My  professional  career  has  been 
as  a  consultant  in  acoustics  for  40  years  and  an  entrepreneur  since  I  was  about  10. 

Education  has  played  a  major  role  in  my  life.  It  was  a  realm  in  which  I  could  do 
well.  My  primary  education  was  in  a  public  school.  I  went  to  the  Loudonville  (public) 
School  for  primary  school,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  graduating  in 
1950.  The  environment  there  was  very  supportive,  both  academically  and  socially.  I 
particularly  remember  the  teachers  in  kindergarten  (Miss  Quackenbush)  and  sixth  grade 
(Mr.  Dwyer).  I  think  every  member  of  the  class  knew  how  much  those  two  teachers  cared 
about  teaching  and  each  of  their  students.  Secondary  schooling,  college  and  graduate 
work  have  all  been  at  private  institutions.  I  went  to  the  Albany  Academy,  a  private, 
quasi-military  school  for  the  seventh  through  ninth  grades.    The  secondary  public 
schooling  for  Loudonville  residents  was  provided  by  the  Albany  public  schools.  My 
parents  had  decided  that  the  Albany  public  school  system  did  not  provide  a  good 
education,  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Loudonville  primary  grades  or  the  Albany  Academy, 
a  quasi-military  school  in  Albany.  While  the  education  at  the  Academy  was  good,  my 
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body  did  not  like  Albany  and  I  suffered  many  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 
The  remedy  my  parents  selected  was  to  have  me  continue  school  in  Arizona.  My  mother 
and  I  lived  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  and  I  went  to  the  Judson  School.  Judson  was  not 
particularly  good  academically.  It  was,  however,  considerably  smaller,  less  formal  and 
more  welcoming  than  the  Academy.  I  thrived,  became  a  boarder  and  graduated  from 
Judson  in  1956,  at  the  top  of  my  25-person  class. 

After  contemplating  going  to  Harvard,  MIT  and  Berkeley,  I  decided  to  return  to 
New  England  and  enter  Harvard.  What  a  shock  it  was  to  be  a  very  small  fish  in  an  1,1 00- 
person  class  after  my  experience  at  Judson.  I  was  lost  for  a  while.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  who  I  was  and  avoid  drowning  in  Harvard's  enormity.  I  was  also  truly  delighted  to 
be  in  a  place  where  there  appeared  to  be  unlimited  opportunities.  My  best  memory  of 
freshman  year  was  a  course  called  "Anglo-American  Law  and  History."  Mark  Howe,  a 
full  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  taught  the  course.  He  wanted  undergraduates  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  our  legal  system  developed.  He  imparted  such  a  sense 
of  joy  in  his  work  that  I  considered  merely  being  there  to  be  a  blessing.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  similarly  wondrous  educational  opportunities  during  the 
intervening  47  years  -  to  the  present  time.  In  many  ways,  the  desire  to  give  to  students 
that  Professor  Howe  imparted  is  a  model  for  me  for  my  desire  to  work  with  Manchester's 
youth. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1961,  taking  an  extra  year  for  studies  in 
German  and  history  at  the  University  of  Munich,  I  went  to  MIT  and  earned  a  Bachelor  in 
Architecture.  Quite  soon  after  beginning  the  three-year  program,  I  realized  that  my 
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interests  and  skills  were  greatest  in  acoustics  of  buildings,  a  small  technical  area  of 
architecture.  Over  the  next  eight  years,  I  moved  toward  work  in  noise  at  airports, 
although  I  have  maintained  my  interest  in  buildings.  Noise  work  in  airport  communities 
has  a  strong  political  element.  I  sometimes  call  my  work  "political  acoustics." 

My  consulting  work  soon  involved  management  responsibilities,  including 
running  a  small  branch  office  in  New  York  City.  (Nina  and  I  lived  and  worked  in  New 
York  for  the  first  five  years  of  our  marriage.)  After  returning  to  the  main  office  in 
Cambridge,  in  1970, 1  began  studies  toward  an  M.B.A.,  graduating  in  1976.  (This  was 
shortly  after  Nina  and  I  divorced.) 

In  1 98 1 ,  a  year  after  Kate  and  I  married,  two  business  cohorts  and  I  began  a  new 
consulting  firm.  This  fulfilled  a  mutual  dream  to  develop  a  people-centered  consulting 
business  in  environmental  acoustics.  The  business  succeeded  at  its  goals.  After  about 
eight  years  as  president  of  the  firm,  I  decided  to  respond  to  God's  call  that  I  move  in  a 
different  career  direction  and  seek  ordination.  (Kate  had  commented  several  years  earlier 
that  I  seemed  restless  in  consulting.  She  was  correct,  but  I  was  not  sure  where  the 
restlessness  was  leading  me.) 

Although  I  remained  in  the  consulting  business,  I  reduced  my  managerial 
responsibilities  by  remaining  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  after  helping  to  elect  my 
successor  as  President  and  CEO.  I  alternated  periods  of  part-time  work  and  full-time 
work,  and  continued  toward  the  M.Div.  and  ordination  until  the  fall  of  1995.  However,  I 
burned  out  in  my  studies,  withdrew  from  the  ordination  "process"  and  graduated  with  an 
M.A.  in  Theological  Studies  in  1996. 


CHAPTER  2 
GENESIS  OF  THE  THESIS 

Introduction 

The  concept  underlying  this  thesis  has  been  percolating  in  me  for  many  years. 
The  idea  of  this  thesis  arose  from  my  life  experience  and  my  interests.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  the  needs  of  Manchester  teens  for  more  than  a  decade  and  exploring  with 
fellow  residents  the  issues  facing  children.  I  initially  had  no  intention  to  embark  on  the 
journey  to  a  Doctorate  in  Ministry  with  a  focus  on  Manchester's  teens.  However,  when  I 
began  to  believe  that  the  town  does  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  needs  of  its  young 
people,  I  became  interested  in  studying  how  it  is  to  grow  up  in  Manchester,  and  how  it 
has  been  since  the  town  was  founded.    I  began  to  realize  that  I  want  to  see  what  I  can  do 
to  make  the  town  a  more  nurturing  place  for  the  young  teenagers,  and  through  them  for 
all  residents. 

Manchester,  Massachusetts,  is  the  place  where  my  soul  is  most  at  peace.  Walking 
the  beaches,  I  am  most  in  touch  with  God's  creation.  Frequent,  casual  chats  with  friends 
in  the  town  remind  me  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  live  in  this  place  where  many  of  my 
friendships  have  lasted  for  40  years.  While  it  is  not  my  birthplace,  I  have  lived  in 
Manchester  at  least  a  part  of  every  one  of  my  64  years.  Nonetheless,  according  to  the 
norms  of  the  town,  and  other  New  England  towns,  I  am  a  "foreigner,"  because  I  was  not 
born  here. 

10 
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While  I  love  Manchester  and  I  hope  to  live  here  until  I  die,  my  love  is  not  blind  to 
problems  in  the  town.  There  are  aspects  of  the  town  that  trouble  me  very  much.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  living  here  is  high  and  keeps  increasing.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
children  born  in  the  town  will  have  to  be  privileged  to  be  able  to  live  here  as  adults  and 
raise  a  family  here.    Also,  the  town  is  not  as  friendly  a  place  as  it  was  even  a  decade  ago. 
For  example,  neighbors  tend  to  call  lawyers  to  settle  even  minor  disagreements,  rather 
than  walking  next  door  to  talk  about  an  issue  and  reach  satisfactory  resolution  of  issues. 
Moreover,  more  and  more  property  lines  are  defined  by  fences,  rather  than  by  a  vague 
knowledge  of  where  a  line  was.  Lest  I  paint  an  inaccurately  grim  picture,  small-town 
helpfulness  is  still  typically  extended  when  a  neighbor  has  a  problem,  or  falls  ill.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  that  true  neighborliness  be  as  common  as  it  was  in  the  not  too  distant 
past. 

What  is  most  important  to  my  topic,  the  town  does  not  treat  its  children  very  well. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  situations  that  impact  children  in  the  town: 

•  The  schools  must  fight  for  every  dollar.  The  school  buildings  are 
decaying  and  understaffed,  but  there  is  reluctance  to  pass  Town  Meeting 
Articles  for  building  maintenance. 

•  Drug  abuse  (pot,  cocaine,  alcohol,  etc.)  is  a  significant  problem,  largely 
denied  or  unaddressed.  Too  often,  parents  provide  liquor  for  under-aged 
parties  and  rationalize  that,  "We  take  the  keys  so  they  can't  drive." 

•  The  Manchester  Youth  Center  and  after-school  programs  offered  by  the 
North  Shore  YMCA  failed  from  lack  of  community  support.  The  space 
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that  the  YMCA  was  using  in  a  school  "became  unavailable"  and  parents 
pulled  their  children  from  the  program  because  they  were  wary  of  YMCA- 
provided  transportation  to  the  program's  new  location,  the  Manchester 
Community  Center  that  is  about  one-half  mile  from  the  schools. 
•  There  truly  is  "nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do"  for  many  of  the  younger 

teens.  There  is  no  place  where  youth  of  the  town  can  "drop  in"  after 
school.  No  youth  center,  no  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  no  Young  Life.  Yes, 
there  are  parochial  youth  groups  at  the  Baptist,  Congregational  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  but,  as  the  young 
people  of  the  town  say  very  clearly,  the  palette  of  opportunities  is  too 
narrow  and  opportunities  are  missing  for  many  young  teens. 
How  can  a  town  that  proclaims  that  "our  children  are  our  future"  shortchange 
those  children?  I  consider  the  present  situation  similar  to  a  parish  church  that  ignores  a 
significant  portion  of  its  congregation.  How  can  Manchester  shortchange  this 
"congregation"  of  youth?  In  the  next  chapter,  I  explore  how  the  town  evolved  to  what  it 
is.  In  particular,  I  seek  to  understand  the  history  behind  the  town's  attitudes  toward  its 
children.  In  Chapter  4, 1  examine  critically  what  this  means  theologically.  With  this 
foundation  I  will  be  better  prepared  to  develop  an  initiative  to  help  the  children. 
During  the  coursework  and  planning  for  the  thesis  I  have  been  reflecting 
extensively  on  my  life  journey,  particularly  as  I  work  to  discern  how  God  calls  me  to 
work  with  and  for  the  children  of  Manchester.  I  have  focused  on  the  environment,  the 
people  and  events  that  have  been  key  to  my  formation.  My  personal  experience  as  a 
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child  and  teenager,  the  needs  of  Manchester  youth  as  they  have  expressed  them,  and 
God's  call  to  be  a  nurturing  parent  and  to  be  a  caring  member  of  my  community  have 
combined  to  make  the  realization  of  "a  place  for  teens"  a  passion  that  burns  in  me. 
Through  the  program  for  the  Doctorate  in  Ministry  I  am  able  to  explore  many  facets  of 
the  project  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  future. 


How  I  Came  to  be  Doing  this  Work 

Why  is  "A  Place  for  Teens"  important  to  me?  I  have  considered  my  reasons  at 
great  length.  The  first  answer  to  this  question  is  very  personal:  that  having  a  place  where 
I  feel  welcome  to  "hang  out"  has  always  been  important  to  me  and  has  often  eluded  me. 
I  identify  strongly  with  those  Manchester  teens  who  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  town 
where  they  and  their  peers  can  hang  out.  A  more  complete  answer  is  that  my  passion 
reflects  how  my  nature  and  my  life  experience  have  formed  me  and  made  me  aware  of 
my  need  to  find  a  place  of  peace.  During  my  life,  I  have  hung  out  with  groups,  with 
individuals  and  alone.  I  identify  some  of  these  hang  outs  more  specifically  later  in  this 
chapter. 

I  am  64-years  old,  white,  male,  married  with  five  daughters,  middle-class, 
educated,  and  an  Episcopalian  from  birth.  Although  the  entire  64-year  journey  has 
determined  who  I  am,  specific  aspects  of  the  journey  have  led  me  to  this  thesis:  my 
childhood  experience  of  family;  my  parents'  divorce  and  the  demise  of  my  first  marriage; 
my  education  and  career;  my  need  for  community;  and  my  commitment  to  respond  to 
Jesus'  call  to  "tend  my  sheep." 
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Family 

I  come  from  a  small  nuclear  family  within  two  larger,  multi-generational 
extended  families.  My  earliest  memories  are  full  of  the  warm  community  in  my 
extended  families,  in  contrast  with  the  relative  isolation  of  my  nuclear  family.  I  was  born 
in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1938,  into  a  family  that  consisted  of  my  parents  and  an  older 
brother.  My  father  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  my  mother  was  a  housewife.  At  my 
birth,  "Dad"  was  33  years  old,  "Mother"  was  28  and  my  brother,  "Tim,"  was  5  and  lA. 

Dad  worked  in  public  health  as  a  researcher/administrator  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research.  He  chose  this  professional 
avenue  as  a  direct  result  of  his  desire  to  be  involved  in  finding  cures  for  such  scourges  as 
polio  and  pneumonia.  A  polio  epidemic  during  his  internship  left  him  feeling  totally 
helpless  as  children  under  his  care  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  He  spoke  of  the  pain 
he  felt  in  those  circumstances.  I  suspect  that  his  role  as  a  researcher  also  provided  a 
degree  of  insulation  between  Dad  and  suffering  patients. 

Mother  did  not  go  to  college,  although  she  grew  up  in  an  environment  that 
encouraged  college  and  post-graduate  education.  She  said  she  was  not  "college 
material,"  although  this  may  have  been  a  limiting  self-perception  rather  than  an  objective 
evaluation.  Even  though  her  own,  formal  education  ended  with  high  school,  she 
encouraged  her  children  to  become  well  educated. 

Both  parents  were  white,  probably  identified  as  upper  middle  class.    Only  after 
Mother  and  Dad  divorced,  in  1952,  did  my  mother  work  outside  her  home.  She  worked 
first  in  retail  businesses  and  later  as  a  real  estate  broker  in  a  firm  she  helped  found. 
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When  I  was  born,  we  lived  in  a  somewhat  rural  suburb  of  Albany.  We  rented  a 
house  at  the  edge  of  a  large  area  of  farm  land.  While  my  brother  and  I  could  easily  walk 
to  friends'  houses,  there  was  still  a  wonderful  sense  of  solitude.  There  were  plenty  of 
places  that  we  could  go  to  be  alone.  Wind  in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  birds  and  the 
occasional  dog  provided  most  of  the  sounds.  Only  seldom  could  we  hear  sounds  of  cars 
or  trucks  on  nearby  roads. 

We  spent  the  summers  of  my  youth  with  mother's  family  in  Manchester  or  Dad's 
family  on  Nantucket.  However,  Dad  was  with  us  only  for  weekends  and  for  a  couple  of 
full  weeks.  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  preferred  living  in  the  country  rather 
than  in  cities.  While  I  go  to  a  city  when  I  want  to  be  energized;  I  seek  the  country  or 
another  quiet  place  when  I  want  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  contemplation. 

I  am  a  child  of  divorced  parents  as  well  as  a  divorced  person  who  remarried.  My 
second  wife  and  I  have  five  daughters  as  the  result  of  the  merger  of  our  two  families.  My 
parents'  divorce  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me.  I  did  not  expect  it  and  my  world  seemed 
destroyed  by  the  divorce,  particularly  through  Dad's  infrequent  availability.  Although 
Dad  had  been  absent  quite  a  bit  because  of  military  service  during  World  War  II  and 
business  travel  afterward,  he  always  returned  until  the  divorce  and  there  were  reminders 
of  him  when  he  was  absent. 

I  lived  with  Mother.  Tim  was  in  the  Air  Force.  Dad,  and  all  signs  of  him,  moved 
to  a  small  apartment  in  Albany,  too  far  for  me  to  walk  and  difficult  to  reach  without  a 
car.  When  I  visited  Dad  there,  I  never  felt  that  there  was  a  place  for  me.  No  part  of  the 
apartment  was  mine;  I  do  not  remember  any  photographs  or  other  signs  of  me  there. 
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While  Dad  and  I  sorted  out  the  depth  of  his  love  for  me,  many  years  later,  the  appearance 
that  I  did  not  have  any  physical  place  in  his  life  was  very  important  to  me.  I  felt  that  he 
had  divorced  me  as  well  as  Mother.  Knowing  that  I  have  places  in  the  world  where  I  am 
welcome  and  wanted  has  always  been  important  to  me.  That  need  makes  me  aware  of 
perceived  similar  needs  of  others. 

Many  years  passed  and  I  married  when  I  was  28.  Nina  and  I  lived  in  New  York 
City  for  nearly  five  years.  Heidi  was  born  in  New  York  and  Lisa  was  born  just  after  we 
moved  to  Manchester,  in  1970.  Our  growing  family  was  a  joy.  However,  our  marriage 
failed  and  Nina  and  I  were  divorced  in  1974.  This  was  a  devastating  event  in  my  life. 
Still,  the  years  following  the  demise  of  that  union  provided  many  opportunities  for 
growth  and  I  look  back  at  them  with  new  appreciation  each  year.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  I 
am  a  better  and  more  fully  formed  person  than  I  was.  Nonetheless,  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  there  could  have  been  a  less  rock- filled  path. 

Before  I  consider  relevant  general  information  from  the  last  29  years  of  may  life, 
I  look  at  important  parts  of  my  education  and  career. 

Education  and  Career 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  studied  extensively,  primarily  in  the  Boston  area, 
and  to  earn  degrees  in  architecture,  business  and  theology.  Despite  the  disparate 
appearance  of  this  combination  of  studies,  all  three  fields  contribute  to  my  personal  and 
professional  life  daily.  A  background  in  architecture  led  to  my  career  in  acoustics  and  a 
specialty  in  noise  control  at  airports.  Business  education  developed  my  entrepreneurial 
skills  and  introduced  me  to  studies  in  organizational  behavior.  Theological  studies  have 
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made  my  life  more  interesting  and  more  meaningful.  My  daily  life  is  a  mixture  of 
family,  community  and  consulting  wherein  each  part  of  my  life  experience  and  training 
informs  all  other  parts. 

My  original  career  plan  was  to  become  an  architect.  After  receiving  an  A.B.  from 
Harvard,  I  studied  for  the  Bachelors  in  Architecture  at  MIT  and  realized  that  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  technology  of  architecture  than  in  the  actual  practice.  Studies  in 
acoustics  at  MIT  led  me  to  begin  working  as  a  consultant  in  acoustics.  Subsequently,  I 
completed  an  M.  B.  A.  at  Northeastern,  at  night  school.  My  professional  career  has  been 
as  a  consultant  in  acoustics  for  40  years  and  an  entrepreneur  since  I  was  about  10. 

Education  has  played  a  major  role  in  my  life.  It  was  a  realm  in  which  I  could  do 
well.  My  primary  education  was  in  a  public  school.  I  went  to  the  Loudonville  (public) 
School  for  primary  school,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  graduating  in 
1950.  The  environment  there  was  very  supportive,  both  academically  and  socially.  I 
particularly  remember  the  teachers  in  kindergarten  (Miss  Quackenbush)  and  sixth  grade 
(Mr.  Dwyer).  I  think  every  member  of  the  class  knew  how  much  those  two  teachers  cared 
about  teaching  and  each  of  their  students.  Secondary  schooling,  college  and  graduate 
work  have  all  been  at  private  institutions.  I  went  to  the  Albany  Academy,  a  private, 
quasi-military  school  for  the  seventh  through  ninth  grades.    The  secondary  public 
schooling  for  Loudonville  residents  was  provided  by  the  Albany  public  schools.  My 
parents  had  decided  that  the  Albany  public  school  system  did  not  provide  a  good 
education,  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Loudonville  primary  grades  or  the  Albany  Academy, 
a  quasi-military  school  in  Albany.  While  the  education  at  the  Academy  was  good,  my 
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body  did  not  like  Albany  and  I  suffered  many  infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 
The  remedy  my  parents  selected  was  to  have  me  continue  school  in  Arizona.  My  mother 
and  I  lived  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  and  I  went  to  the  Judson  School.  Judson  was  not 
particularly  good  academically.  It  was,  however,  considerably  smaller,  less  formal  and 
more  welcoming  than  the  Academy.  I  thrived,  became  a  boarder  and  graduated  from 
Judson  in  1956,  at  the  top  of  my  25-person  class. 

After  contemplating  going  to  Harvard,  MIT  and  Berkeley,  I  decided  to  return  to 
New  England  and  enter  Harvard.  What  a  shock  it  was  to  be  a  very  small  fish  in  an  1 , 1 00- 
person  class  after  my  experience  at  Judson.  I  was  lost  for  a  while.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  who  I  was  and  avoid  drowning  in  Harvard's  enormity.  I  was  also  truly  delighted  to 
be  in  a  place  where  there  appeared  to  be  unlimited  opportunities.  My  best  memory  of 
freshman  year  was  a  course  called  "Anglo-American  Law  and  History."  Mark  Howe,  a 
full  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  taught  the  course.  He  wanted  undergraduates  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  our  legal  system  developed.  He  imparted  such  a  sense 
of  joy  in  his  work  that  I  considered  merely  being  there  to  be  a  blessing.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  have  had  similarly  wondrous  educational  opportunities  during  the 
intervening  47  years  -  to  the  present  time.  In  many  ways,  the  desire  to  give  to  students 
that  Professor  Howe  imparted  is  a  model  for  me  for  my  desire  to  work  with  Manchester's 
youth. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1961,  taking  an  extra  year  for  studies  in 
German  and  history  at  the  University  of  Munich,  I  went  to  MIT  and  earned  a  Bachelor  in 
Architecture.  Quite  soon  after  beginning  the  three-year  program,  I  realized  that  my 
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interests  and  skills  were  greatest  in  acoustics  of  buildings,  a  small  technical  area  of 
architecture.  Over  the  next  eight  years,  I  moved  toward  work  in  noise  at  airports, 
although  I  have  maintained  my  interest  in  buildings.  Noise  work  in  airport  communities 
has  a  strong  political  element.  I  sometimes  call  my  work  "political  acoustics." 

My  consulting  work  soon  involved  management  responsibilities,  including 
running  a  small  branch  office  in  New  York  City.  (Nina  and  I  lived  and  worked  in  New 
York  for  the  first  five  years  of  our  marriage.)  After  returning  to  the  main  office  in 
Cambridge,  in  1970, 1  began  studies  toward  an  M.B.A.,  graduating  in  1976.  (This  was 
shortly  after  Nina  and  I  divorced.) 

In  1981,  a  year  after  Kate  and  I  married,  two  business  cohorts  and  I  began  a  new 
consulting  firm.  This  fulfilled  a  mutual  dream  to  develop  a  people-centered  consulting 
business  in  environmental  acoustics.  The  business  succeeded  at  its  goals.  After  about 
eight  years  as  president  of  the  firm,  I  decided  to  respond  to  God's  call  that  I  move  in  a 
different  career  direction  and  seek  ordination.  (Kate  had  commented  several  years  earlier 
that  I  seemed  restless  in  consulting.  She  was  correct,  but  I  was  not  sure  where  the 
restlessness  was  leading  me.) 

Although  I  remained  in  the  consulting  business,  I  reduced  my  managerial 
responsibilities  by  remaining  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  after  helping  to  elect  my 
successor  as  President  and  CEO.  I  alternated  periods  of  part-time  work  and  full-time 
work,  and  continued  toward  the  M.Div.  and  ordination  until  the  fall  of  1995.  However,  I 
burned  out  in  my  studies,  withdrew  from  the  ordination  "process"  and  graduated  with  an 
M.A.  in  Theological  Studies  in  1996. 
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The  most  current  chapter  of  studies  began  in  the  fall  of  2000  when  I  entered  the 
D.Min.  Program  at  EDS.  I  had  resigned  from  my  consulting  firm  and  begun,  with  Kate, 
a  two-person  consulting  firm  offering  assistance  in  noise  control  at  airports.  For  the  first 
time  in  38  years  of  consulting,  and  20  years  of  marriage  with  Kate,  I  did  not  have  to 
commute  to  an  office.  The  consulting  continues  and  Kate  and  I  continue  on  our 
honeymoon. 

Community  and  Spirituality 

A  sense  of  community,  an  environment,  "a  place,"  where  I  feel  welcome  and 
belong,  has  always  been  important  to  me.    I  am  committed  to  service  to  God.  I  am  also 
committed  to  service  to  Manchester.  It  is  my  home  town  and  a  place  where  I  now  belong 
to  a  family  of  communities. 

Family  has  often,  but  not  always,  provided  an  environment  with  that  feeling. 
School,  at  many  levels,  including  primary,  secondary,  college  and  graduate  school,  has 
sometimes  provided  such  a  place.  At  the  present  time,  many  places  provide  welcome. 
The  feeling  of  welcome  may  come  from  people,  and  the  place  as  the  locus  of  those 
people,  it  may  be  a  place  where  God  is  present,  for  me  at  least,  and  the  association  is  not 
with  people.  Manchester,  above  all  places,  is  where  I  am  at  peace,  welcomed  and  at  ease. 
Many  places  in  Manchester  now  fill  the  bill  of  place  for  me. 

rFrom  my  youngest  memory,  Albany  was  where  I  lived  during  the  school  year,  not 
where  I  felt  truly  "at  home"  or  particularly  welcomed.  The  place  of  welcome  was 
Manchester.  My  cousins  were  my  closest  playmates,  and  there  were  many  cousins  near 
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Great  Aunt  in  a  house  that  they  shared  during  the  summers.  The  house  had  room  for  20 

family  members. 

My  family  was  not  particularly  religious.  Nonetheless,  church  attendance  was 
part  of  my  early  upbringing.  Mother's  family  combined  Unitarian  and  Episcopalian 
traditions  and  Dad  came  from  a  Presbyterian  tradition.  The  mixture  in  Mother's  family 
was  a  Unitarian  mother  and  an  Episcopalian  father.  Only  about  20  years  ago  did  I  learn 
that  my  maternal  grandfather  was  an  ordained  Episcopal  priest  and  my  paternal 
grandmother  descended  from  a  Presbyterian  minister.3  When  Mother  and  Dad  moved  to 
Albany  they  joined  the  major  Episcopal  parish  (St.  Peter's  Church)  because  Mr. 
Maynard,  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  had  a  good  reputation,  whereas  no  Presbyterian  parish 
attracted  them  and  there  was  no  Unitarian  presence  in  Albany.  Despite  his  Presbyterian 
roots,  Dad  was  committed  to  St.  Peter's  from  the  time  he  moved  to  Albany  until  his  death 
in  1984.  His  participation  included  weekly  worship,  ushering,  serving  the  parish's  Boy 
Scout  troop  and  serving  on  the  vestry.  His  example  left  a  strong  impression  on  me  and 
affirmed  my  own  work  with  teens  in  the  St.  John's  (Gloucester)  youth  group. 

I  attended  Sunday  School  at  St.  Peter's  for  a  while.  I  do  not  remember  any  aspect 
of  the  Sunday  School.  What  I  remember  most  were  preparation  for  Christmas  and  the 
great  music  of  Easter.  My  favorite  event  was  decorating  the  church  for  Christmas.  I 
imagine  that  this  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  Advent.  The  congregation  gathered  for 
a  pot  luck  supper  followed  by  decoration  of  the  church  and  singing  of  carols.    I  reveled 


I  never  knew  my  mother's  father.  He  died  before  I  was  born.  All  I  knew  was  that  he  had  been  a 
landscape  architect.  I  learned  around  the  time  of  Mother's  death  that  he  had  been  ordained,  had  served  a 
parish  in  New  York  City  and  had  left  the  priesthood  around  1900.  I  hope  to  find  out  more  of  his  history. 
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in  the  community  meal,  work  and  singing.  Afterward,  we  all  headed  home  in  the  cold 
night  air,  infused  with  the  warmth  of  community  in  anticipation  of  Christmas.  I  do  not 
remember  when  or  why  I  ceased  attending  Sunday  School.  I  also  do  not  recall  attending 
St.  Peter's  except  for  Christmas  and  Easter  after  Mother  and  Dad  divorced. 

I  now  realize  that  my  parents'  formal  role  in  my  religious  formation  ended  about 
the  time  they  divorced.  However,  they  and  St.  Peter's  had  laid  an  enduring  foundation. 
Their  lives,  particularly  Dad's,  were  a  continuing  model.  My  subsequent  path  has  moved 
from  that  foundation  with  clear  urging  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

While  I  was  in  Arizona,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  confirmation  class  in  Scottsdale. 
St.  Barnabas  on  the  Desert  was  the  Episcopal  presence  in  Scottsdale  in  1954.  The  church 
was  a  single  Quonset  hut.  The  parish  was  small,  friendly  and  wholly  unpretentious.  The 
Rector,  Paul  West,  was  the  only  clergy  person.  The  confirmation  class  met  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  only  public  space.  He  connected  well  with  the  young,  a  relaxed  shepherd 
for  this  new  part  of  his  flock.  I  remember  his  down-to-earth  talks  with  us.  Nonetheless, 
my  only  recollection  of  his  instruction  is  that  we  were  to  "Stand  for  Praise,  kneel  for 
prayer  and  sit  for  instruction."  Also,  he  warned  us,  "If  you  decide  to  intinct  during 
communion,  remember  to  cover  the  host.  Our  air  conditioning  is  a  bit  too  enthusiastic 
and  it  may  blow  the  host  out  of  your  hands." 

I  became  a  communicant  and  a  regular  worshiper  and  regretted  leaving  St. 
Barnabas  and  Mr.  West  when  I  headed  back  to  college  in  Massachusetts.  While  I  felt 
like  a  very  small,  lost  fish  at  Harvard,  I  did  not  connect  with  a  parish  there.  (I  had 
graduated  with  a  class  of  25  in  a  school  where  I  knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew 
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me,  all  students,  faculty  and  staff  and  joined  a  class  of  1,100  where  I  knew  only  a  few 
class  members  prior  to  my  arrival  and  I  did  not  even  know  they  were  there.) 

This  began  a  spiritual  desert  period  for  me  from  the  perspective  of  not  being 
connected  with  a  community  of  worship,  although  I  felt  connected  with  God.  I  think  I 
erred  by  not  searching  out  the  Episcopal  Chaplaincy  at  Harvard,  but  I  did  not.  I  began  a 
long  period  of  trying  to  figure  out  who  I  was.  Although  that  search  continues  to  this  day, 
I  did  not  use  the  resources  that  I  could.  Only  as  Nina  and  I  began  preparation  for 
marriage  in  1965,  with  Mr.  Hook  at  All  Saints  in  Worcester,  did  I  have  anything  but  a 
Christmas  or  Easter  connection  with  a  parish  or  ordained  persons. 

When  Kate  and  I  decided  to  marry  in  1980, 1  reconnected  to  organized  religion 
through  the  process  of  seeking  and  receiving  an  annulment  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Kate,  a  Roman  Catholic,  desired  that  we  be  married  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  we  both  had  to  obtain  annulments.  Our  shepherd  during  this 
process,  Fr.  "Sonny"  Avitabile,  was  a  La  Salette  priest  who  later  married  us  and  became 
a  good  friend  as  well.  Kate's  faith  inspired  me.  I  sought  out  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Gloucester,  which  became  my  spiritual  home,  later  sponsoring  me  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  priesthood  within  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  This  path  led  me  to  EDS.  God  also 
led  me  to  begin  attending  daily  Mass  at  Sacred  Heart  (Roman  Catholic)  Church  in 
Manchester  with  Kate,  where  I  am  welcomed  as  a  communicant.  Kate  and  I  sing 
together  in  the  choir  at  Sacred  Heart.  Kate  and  I  also  worship  together  at  St.  John's.    In 
this  way,  we  have  an  ecumenical  relationship  of  "hers  and  his"  rather  than  "hers  or  his." 
Our  faith  journey  has  encouraged  me  to  seek  greater  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  other 
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religions  and  better  ways  to  honor  the  increasing  pluralism  of  our  country  -  and 
Manchester.  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  imperative  to  consider  the  viability  of  thinking 
and  living  in  terms  of  "both/and"  rather  than  "either/or." 

Hanging  Out 

I  mentioned  earlier  this  chapter  that  I  have  found  times  of  peace  hanging  out  with 
groups,  with  individuals  and  alone.  As  a  child,  I  felt  most  nurtured  and  at  peace  in  the 
extended  family  that  gathered  at  "The  Big  House"  in  Manchester:  my  grandmother,  my 
great  aunt,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends.  Even  though  the  house  was  sold  more  than 
35  years  ago,  we  gather  as  friends  at  occasions  such  as  Easter  frill  of  fond  memories  from 
our  earlier  years  together.  Now,  however,  my  generation  is  the  grandparents  and  great 
aunts  and  uncles!  Another  group  was  fellow  novice  sailors,  learning  the  mysteries  of 
sailing  small  boats,  including  what  to  do  when  the  boat  tipped  over  and  filled  with  water. 

Also  as  a  child,  I  hung  out  with  adult  mentors: 

•  "Bye,"  the  godfather  who  taught  me  to  love  stories  and  how  to  drive; 

•  Mr.  Carter,  proprietor  of  a  fantastic  hardware  store  where  nails  came  in 
barrels  and  I,  just  a  skinny,  young  kid,  was  allowed  to  hang  out  and  learn 
the  wonders  of  the  thousands  of  things  the  store  sold  and  hear  the  banter 
between  Mr.  Carter  and  his  adult  customers,  his  life-long  friends  from 
Manchester. 

•  Mr.  Hoare,  a  "jobbing"  carpenter  and  builder  who  showed  me  how  to  turn 
plain  boards  into  molding  and  how  all  the  tools  in  an  entire  woodworking 
shop  got  their  power  from  a  single  electric  motor.  He  also  showed  me 
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how  to  get  out  of  harm's  way  if  one  of  the  big,  leather  belts  that  connected 
the  motor  to  all  the  machines  were  to  break.  (None  of  the  belts  every 
broke,  but  I  appreciated  his  attention  to  safety.) 

•  Dad,  who  taught  me  so  much.  I  remember  accompanying  him  to  see  the 
thousands  of  Guinea  Pigs  in  the  laboratory  and  visiting  shut  in  MS 
patients,  people  for  whom  Dad  was  one  of  the  few  contacts  with  life 
outside  their  apartments. 

•  Painting  with  my  great  aunt,  "Aunt  Elsie."4 

Time  alone,  time  that  I  later  began  to  see  as  time  with  God  and  in  God's  creation, 
has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite  forms  of  hanging  out.  There  is  never  a  lack  of  places 
to  enjoy  this  particular  form  of  hanging  out:  walking  or  sitting  on  a  beach,  walking  in  the 
woods  or  mountains,  sitting  in  a  public  place  .... 

So,  that  is  where  I  began  and  where  I  am  with  glimpses  of  the  path  that  brought 
me  here.  Now,  I  begin  exploration  of  the  subject  of  this  thesis,  "the  place." 


Subject  of  the  Thesis 

What  is  the  initiative  with  and  for  the  youth  of  Manchester  that  I  want  to  take 
forward  and  why  do  I  want  to  do  it? 

During  my  D.Min.  Thesis  I  am  exploring  in  depth  the  theological  and  pragmatic 
aspects  of  developing  a  sustained,  nurturing  place  in  Manchester  for  youth  at  this 


My  great  aunt,  properly  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam,  was  known  as  "Aunt  Elsie"  to  our  family,  to  our 
friends  and  to  many  other  residents  of  Manchester  and  Boston. 
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beginning  of  the  21st  century.  "The  place"  is  to  be  an  environment  where  kids,  primarily 
in  the  age  range  from  12  to  15  years,  are  welcome  to  come  and  relax  with  their  peers,  a 
place  to  "hang  out."  This  range  corresponds  to  the  sixth  through  eighth  or  ninth  grades 
(the  middle  school).  Beyond  this  range,  the  ability  to  drive  a  car,  or  be  driven  by  peers, 
and  other  changes  in  their  lives  and  needs  would  provide  alternatives  to  the  place. 

I  initially  imagined  the  place  in  a  central  location,  near  the  village  green.  That  is 
a  location  where  the  large  numbers  of  teenagers  who  walk  to  school  can  also  walk.  I  also 
imagined  that  the  work  of  the  place  will  be  undertaken  by  a  cross  section  of  the  town's 
population.  It  will  serve  teens  of  all  faiths.  It  needs  to  be  supported  by  persons  of  all 
faiths  as  well. 

My  passion  to  achieve  this  goal  comes  from  the  meaning  my  town  has  for  me,  the 
times  in  my  life  when  I  have  not  had  a  place  where  I  could  truly  relax,  and  my  desire  to 
contribute  to  my  town.  I  see  this  effort  as  a  call  to  further  God's  mission  in  the  world  by 
nurturing  the  young.  I  see  this  as  action  in  response  to  Jesus'  admonition  to  "tend  my 
sheep."5 

Why  do  I  see  this  as  a  mission?  There  are  two  basic  answers  to  this  question. 
The  first  comes  from  our  covenant  with  God.  The  second  comes  from  the  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  me.  In  our  Baptismal  Covenant  we  commit  ourselves  to  mission.  During 
our  confirmation  we  reaffirm  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  and  the  commitment  to  mission. 
The  Bishop,  during  corifirmation,  calls  upon  God  to  "empower  (the  confirmand)  for  your 


John  21 :  16.  All  biblical  text  in  this  thesis  is  from  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1973). 
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service."6  In  making  and  affirming  our  covenant  with  God  there  is  our  commitment. 
However,  when  making  these  commitments  we  recognize  that  we  will  need  God's  help  to 
fulfill  them.  This  help  is  God's  part  of  the  covenant. 

Each  week  we  go  forth  into  the  world  from  worship  to  do  God's  work  in  the 
world.  Over  the  last  decade,  I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
presence  empowering  me  to  go  forth  from  worship  to  do  this  work.  Sunday  is  clearly  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  the  time  when  God  recharges  my  spiritual  batteries  for  the  week 
ahead. 

All  our  children,  all  the  children  of  our  town,  all  the  children  of  the  world  are 
God's  children.  Throughout  Jesus'  ministry  the  children  held  a  special  place.  It  is 
common  for  us  to  say  that  children  -  all  the  children  -  are  the  future.  Yet,  I  believe  that 
we  fail  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  children  in  many  ways.  We  do  not  love  the 
children  as  we  should.  We  do  not  listen  to  the  children  when  they  call  out  to  us. 

My  role  in  bringing  the  initiative  to  fruition  is  to  explore  the  need  and  the 
possibilities  and  then  to  seek  to  bring  "a  place"  to  life,  primarily  as  a  spearhead  and 
catalyst  of  the  process.  Discussions  with  other  Manchester  residents  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  have  provided  many  useful  perspectives  on  all 
aspects  of  the  thesis  and  "the  place."7  Continued  dialog  with  teens  and  adults  will  be  key 


The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal  Corporation,  1982),  418.  Further 
references  are  cited  as  BCP. 


Appendix  A  contains  a  listing  of  Individuals  Interviewed. 
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to  making  the  initiative  successful.  I  describe  this  approach  more  fully  in  Chapter  5's 

discussion  of  the  planning  process. 

The  project  is  a  place  for  middle-school  teens  to  "hang  out"  with  their  peers  in  a 
supervised,  constructive  environment.  It  must  be  a  place  where  the  needs  of  teens  central 
to  the  mission,  where  teens  are  not  only  allowed  but  actively  invited  and  welcomed.  A 
facility  such  as  a  youth  center,  a  YMCA  teen  center,  a  Boys  and  Girls  Club  could  be  a 
response.  There  is  no  such  facility  in  Manchester. 

Expressed  Needs  of  Manchester's  Youth 

My  experience  with  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  child  in  Manchester  has  been  in  many 
forms;  my  personal  experience,  my  experience  as  a  parent  and  my  experience  as  a 
resident  who  is  involved  in  the  town.  I  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  what  it  was  like 
to  be  a  child  during  summers  here.  Heidi  and  Lisa,  our  daughters  from  my  first  marriage, 
were  here  from  early  childhood  until  8-1/2  and  6,  respectively.  Danielle,  Monique  and 
Marguerite,  our  daughters  from  Kate's  first  marriage,  came  here  from  Hamilton  when  15, 
14  and  9,  respectively,  and  remained  here  through  high  school.  Heidi  and  Lisa  moved  to 
Cohasset  in  1976  and  Heidi  returned  for  her  last  two  years  of  high  school. 

"There  is  nothing  to  do  in  Manchester!"  This  was  a  theme  expressed  by  nearly  all 
middle-school  and  high- school  commenters  during  a  meeting  of  Manchester  residents 
called  in  response  to  the  death  of  one  teen  and  the  near  death  of  another  at  the  end  of 
1999  8  T^gy  were  arnong  some  300  town  residents  who  gathered  to  address  this  crisis  in 


The  town  response  to  these  events  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3. 
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the  town.  Our  five  daughters  said  the  same  thing  at  about  the  same  age.  And,  I 
remember  saying  something  similar  myself,  when  I  was  in  my  early  teens. 

Is  it  a  valid  statement?  The  short  answer  is  yes.  The  longer  answer  is  that  it 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "something  to  do."  In  responding  to  the  question,  I  am 
mean  that  the  "something"  is  "something  that  a  responsible  parent  would  consider 
appropriate."  If  you  mean  is  there  a  place  to  play  basketball,  a  place  to  play  tennis 
outdoors,  a  skateboard  park  outdoors,  a  library,  a  youth  group  (Baptist,  Catholic  or 
Congregational)  or  beaches,  the  answer  is  "some  of  the  time."  If  you  mean  is  there  a 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club,  a  YMCA,  a  teen  center,  a  teen-friendly  coffee  shop  or  a  movie, 
the  answer  is  "no."  If  you  mean,  is  there  any  place  to  go  and  "hang  out"  with  your 
friends  after  school,  the  answer  is  "no."  There  is  no  place  where  middle-school  kids  can 
count  on  going,  being  welcomed,  and  just  hang  out  with  their  buddies  with  proper, 
supportive  adult  supervision. 

Kids  have  to  leave  town  to  find  a  YMCA  or  a  movie.  The  two  nearest  cities, 
Beverly  and  Gloucester,  have  YMCA  facilities.  However,  the  nearest  location  in  Beverly 
is  6-1/2  miles  from  the  center  of  Manchester  and  the  nearest  one  in  Gloucester  is  7-1/2 
miles  from  the  center  of  Manchester.  The  nearest  movies  are  in  Gloucester.  But  they  are 
outside  of  the  city  and  not  readily  accessible  except  by  car. 

Possible  Settings  for  "The  Place" 

Programs  and  facilities  come  and  go.  For  about  10  years  the  Manchester  Youth 
Center  (MYC)  existed  near  the  center  of  town.  It  was  privately  developed  and  funded 
although  in  a  town-owned  building.  There  was  enough  space  and  the  location  appeared 
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to  be  workable.  The  MYC  died  in  1992  from  several  causes.  In  particular,  the  planning 
for  the  MYC  did  not  consider  the  three  key  fundamentals  of  organization  that  I  describe 
in  Chapter  5:  (1)  a  good  concept;  (2)  the  right  people  to  carry  out  the  concept;  and  (3) 
enough  money  to  make  the  concept  work.  Despite  a  dedicated  founding  group,  the 
Manchester  Youth  Center  never  had  a  strong  program,  adequate  facilities  or  a  strong  staff 
and  it  never  had  enough  financial  support.  The  MYC  died  and  the  building  was  put  to 
another  use.  The  Manchester  Community  Center  now  occupies  the  building,  but 
provides  only  minimal  programs  for  children  of  any  age.  Most  recently,  it  housed  the 
YMCA's  after-school  program.  However,  the  Manchester  Community  Center  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  Manchester  schools  and  the  YMCA  had  to  provide  transportation  from  the 
schools  to  the  after-school  programs.  Parental  concern  about  the  transportation  caused 
program  participation  to  drop  by  50  percent  and  the  YMCA  terminated  the  program. 
To  be  truly  useful,  activities  for  middle-school  students  must  be  readily  accessible. 
Initially,  I  defined  this  as  within  easy  walking  distance  of  home,  less  than  a  mile.  I  also 
thought  that  bicycle  distance  could  be  workable,  although  an  activity  that  is  a  car  ride 
away  becomes  inadequately  accessible.  While  nearly  75  percent  of  Manchester's 
middle-school  students  live  within  a  mile  of  the  defunct  Manchester  Youth  Center,  near 
the  east  edge  of  "downtown"  Manchester,  the  realities  of  transportation  are  more 
daunting  than  I  thought  originally.  As  a  result  of  this  issue,  I  believe  "the  place"  needs  to 
be  on  school  property  or  contiguous  to  it.  I  consider  location  as  one  of  the  planning 
issues  in  Chapter  5. 
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Theological  Perspectives 

Chapter  4  presents  a  critical  theological  review  of  this  thesis.  In  it  I  consider 
theological  aspects  of  the  personal  journey  that  brought  me  to  this  time  in  my  life  and  to 
this  particular  thesis.  I  also  reflect  reflects  on  theological  issues  about  the  subject  of  the 
thesis,  "a  place"  for  middle-school  teens  in  Manchester.  However,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  at  this  time  that  the  baptismal  covenant  has  been  a  central  driving  force  in  my 
journey  and  for  my  commitment  to  "the  place."  They  constitute  a  potential  driving  force 
for  Christians  to  support  "the  place"  as  well.  I  have  concluded  nonetheless  that  the 
imperatives  of  the  baptismal  covenants  are  not  being  met  by  the  residents  of  the  town, 
including  me. 

Beyond  the  imperatives  to  care  for  children  that  are  inherent  in  the  baptismal 
covenant,  Jesus'  continuing  theme  of  care  for  and  attention  to  children  calls  each  of  us  to 
tend  the  needs  of  children.  I  examine  these  themes  in  Chapter  4.  I  also  draw  upon  the 
imperative  to  share  our  many  gifts  that  comes  from  Lev.  19:  9.  Finally,  I  look  at 
proscriptions  against  harming  children.  This  I  do  in  the  context  of  the  "binding  of  Isaac" 
in  Gen.  22:  1-19. 

One  question  that  several  people  have  asked  when  they  learn  of  my  thesis,  and 
that  it  I  am  doing  it  in  the  context  of  a  D.Min.  Program  at  EDS,  is  whether  "the  Place"  is 
a  Christian  project  or  mission.  That  is,  they  are  asking,  must  "the  Place"  be  Christian? 
Furthermore,  must  it  be  it  be  tied  to  a  congregation?  My  answer  to  both  questions  is  no. 
While  I  am  a  Christian  and  I  see  my  call  to  do  this  work  as  one  of  the  ways  that  I  am 
called  to  follow  Christ,  I  do  not  believe  that  "the  Place"  need  be  identified  as  Christian  or 
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related  to  any  faith.  Even  though  I  come  at  this  thesis  from  a  Christian  perspective,  I 
believe  that  the  "place"  for  Manchester  teens  should  address  the  whole  community, 
rather  than  focus  on  teens  from  a  particular  denomination  or  faith  group.  Models  for  this 
approach  in  other  towns  near  Manchester  have  community  centers  and  YMCA  youth 
facilities  that  serve  teens  of  from  all  faith  traditions. 

To  this  point  I  have  explored  how  my  life  path  brought  me  to  this  thesis  and  I 
have  considered  the  need  for  "a  place"  from  the  perspective  of  the  "users,"  a  particular 
group  of  young  residents  of  Manchester.  This  chapter  has  touched  on  certain  aspects  of 
Manchester's  history.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will  examine  the  history  of  Manchester  in  far 
greater  detail.  My  goal  is  to  understand  more  fully  how  Manchester  became  the  town 
that  it  is  and  why  Manchester  has  its  particular  environment  for  the  formation  of  children. 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  PLACE  FOR  "THE  PLACE"  -  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MANCHESTER9 

What  is  it  like  to  be  a  child  in  Manchester?  A  useful  answer  to  this  question  must 
include  the  town's  history,  for  the  nature  of  the  present  town  reflects  its  beginnings  and 
the  forces  that  have  changed  it  during  the  last  372  years.  My  research  quickly  revealed 
that  none  of  the  written  histories  shed  much  light  on  the  lives  of  children  in  Manchester 
from  1630  until  1950.  Local  histories  provide  information  on  the  institutions  of  the 
town,  but  other  sources  are  needed  for  detailed  information  about  the  lives  of  children. 

Four  histories  of  Manchester  provide  good  information  about  the  town.  The  Rev. 
D.F.  Lamson  wrote  History  of  the  Town  of  Manchester  at  the  time  of  Manchester's  250th 
anniversary  (1895).10  Very  little  was  known  about  actual  conditions  at  the  time  of 
settlement  (1630)  and  incorporation  (1645).  When  Lamson  did  not  have  facts  about  the 
town,  he  described  what  he  had  been  able  to  find  out  about  small  towns  in  this  area  and 
assumed  that  Manchester  was  like  those  other  towns.  (I  have  to  do  the  same  thing.) 
Lamson  provided  little  information  about  individual  residents  of  Manchester.  The  focus 


The  original  form  of  the  history  of  Manchester  in  this  chapter  was  developed  in  a  course  on 
missiology:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ian  T.  Douglas,  Professor  of  World  Mission  and  Global  Christianity;  Director  of 
Anglican,  Global  and  Ecumenical  Studies,  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  T/CS  1350,  "Transforming  Mission: 
Towards  a  Post-Modern  Missiology,"  Fall  Term  2000. 


10 


Rev.  D.  F.  Lamson,  Ed.,  History  of  the  Town  of  Manchester,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  1645- 
1895  (Manchester:  Town  of  Manchester,  1895). 
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was  primarily  on  the  institutions,  the  buildings  and  the  way  that  the  town  reached 
decisions. 

Frank  L.  Floyd  wrote  the  second  history,  Manchester-bv-the- Sea,  at  the  time  of 
the  300th  anniversary.11  As  a  long-time  Town  Clerk,  he  kept  the  records  of  the  town;  he 
developed  his  history  primarily  from  those  records.  Mr.  Floyd  helps  us  to  understand 
how  Manchester  grew,  but  he  also  sheds  little  light  on  the  individuals  who  shaped  the 
town. 

Ben  Merrill  was  the  first  author  to  focus  on  the  people  of  the  town.  His  A  History 
of  Twentieth  Century  Manchester  presents  a  series  of  strolls  through  Manchester  with 
descriptions  of  the  changing  town  and  many  stories  from  1900  to  1990.12  He  brought  the 
town  to  life  in  a  way  that  his  predecessors  had  not. 

The  most  recent  history,  Manchester  bv-the-Sea,  was  published  in  1995  to 
celebrate  the  350th  anniversary  of  Manchester's  founding.13  This  book  celebrates  the 
town  by  focusing  on  its  people,  past  and  present.  It  is  like  a  giant  class  yearbook  for  the 
town.  There  are  histories  of  the  town,  both  what  has  occurred  on  the  land  and  what  has 
occurred  on  the  ocean.  There  are  stories  about  Manchester's  organizations:  schools, 
social  groups,  clubs,  and  so  forth.  And,  there  are  hundreds  of  pictures,  including  pictures 
of  events  celebrating  the  350th  anniversary.  All  pictures  have  captions  that  identify  the 


Frank  L.  Floyd,  Manchester-bv-the-Sea  (Manchester:  Floyd's  News  Store,  1945). 
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people  in  the  picture  so  that  Manchester  comes  alive  as  a  place  of  hundreds  of  real 
people,  including  many  of  my  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  lives  of  children  throughout  the  periods  since 
New  England  was  settled  by  the  English,  I  turned  to  Thomas  Hine's  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  American  Teenager.14  Hine's  work  provides  a  thorough  history  of  youth  from  the 
early  settlement  of  New  England  until  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century.  Is  his  analysis  valid? 
I  believe  so.  His  basic  thesis  is  that  the  'teenager"  is  "...  a  recent  idea  that  may  not 
deserve  to  be  an  eternal  one."15  He  asserts  that  the  concept  of  teenager  comes  from  the 
idea  of  an  adolescent  as  an  evolving  adult  for  whom  we  have  heroic  expectations  even  as 
we  do  not  want  to  give  teenagers  any  authority  to  guide  their  own  destiny.16  Those  areas 
of  his  analysis  where  I  had  independent  knowledge  were  consistent  with  my  knowledge. 
For  example,  as  I  describe  in  Chapter  5's  discussion  of  the  Crisis  Meetings  of  2000,  we 
tend  to  ignore  teenagers'  ideas  and  then  complain  that  they  do  not  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  futures.  I  feel  confident  that  his  insights  are  helpful  for  my  understanding 
of  the  lives  of  Manchester  children  during  the  last  three  and  one  half  centuries  and 
particularly  for  the  present  time. 

Three  other  books  provided  collateral  information  for  the  histories.  Harry  S. 
Stout's  The  New  England  Soul  provided  much  useful  information  about  Puritanism, 
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Puritan  family  life  and  the  New  England  Way.17  David  J.  Bosch's  Transforming 
Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  Theology  of  Mission  sheds  light  on  mission  during  the 
Puritan  years  and  since.18  One  additional  book,  Dean  Borgman's,  When  Kumbava  Is  Not 
Enough  presents  a  process  for  building  and  sustaining  youth  ministry.19  My  own  life  in 
Manchester  contributed  to  my  knowledge  about  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  town's  history 
and  the  present  conditions. 

I  identified  four  major  periods  in  Manchester's  life  from  English  settlement  to  the 
present.  They  reflect  the  basic  economic  identity  of  the  town  during  each  period  and  the 
effects  of  those  economic  identities  on  the  residents: 

•  A  village  living  from  the  sea,  1630  to  1 830 

•  An  industrial  interlude,  1830  to  1865 

•  A  summer  resort  for  Bostonians,  1865  to  1955 

•  A  bedroom  community  for  the  Boston  region,  1955  to  the  Present 
Manchester  changed  during  each  of  the  periods.  Still,  because  of  the  geology  of 

the  town,  it  has  remained  a  small  town  and  retained  much  of  the  intimacy  of  a  small 
town.  Except  for  a  relatively  flat  mile-square  area  between  the  ocean  wetlands  and 
wooded  wetlands,  problematic  soils  prevent  extensive,  dense  development  outside  of  the 
town  center.  The  rolling  terrain  with  extensive  areas  of  granite  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
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central  area  is  the  town's  inheritance  from  glacier  activity.  This  characteristic  makes  the 
cost  of  municipal  sewerage  excessively  expensive  beyond  the  town  center  and  also 
mandates  large  lot  size,  typically  1  or  2  acres,  for  on-site  septic  systems. 

Within  each  of  the  periods,  I  consider  not  only  the  effects  on  children  of  the 
economic  identity  of  the  town,  but  also  changes  in  key  institutions  that  significantly 
impact  the  lives  of  children:  religion,  the  family  and  education.  I  also  identify  important 
issues  for  children  in  the  town's  environment  during  the  period.  For  example,  I  note  the 
significance  of  drug  use  in  the  town  during  the  current  period. 


A  Village  Living  from  the  Sea:  1630  to  1830 

The  histories  speak  of  the  English  as  the  first  settlers.  In  truth  the  English  were 
merely  the  first  foreigners  to  settle  in  this  location.  Lamson  acknowledges  that  "Red 
Men"  of  the  Agawam  Tribe,  Algonquin  Nation,  were  here  first,  but  he  gives  them  no 
other  credit  and  does  not  describe  how  they  lived.20  Although  the  land  was  part  of  a 
King's  Grant  from  Charles  I,  the  settlers  eventually  paid  the  Agawams  for  the  land  in 
Manchester  under  an  agreement  with  their  Sagamore  (chief)  Masconomo. 

Religion 

Manchester  was  settled  because  the  harbor  provided  anchorage,  shelter  from 
storms  and  access  to  the  bounty  of  the  sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  soils  to  the  north  of  the 
harbor  offered  a  foothold  for  houses  and  gardens.    About  100  English  Puritans  arrived  in 
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June  of  1629  aboard  the  ship  "Talbot,"  members  of  a  larger  party  coming  to  occupy  lands 
granted  by  King  Charles  I  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  Puritans  were  organized  in  dissent  with  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  sought  to  reform  the  church  since  they  believed  that  its  creeds  and  ceremonies  had 
strayed  far  from  true  Christianity.  The  move  to  New  England  carried  out  a  mission  to 
make  a  Godly  society  when  reform  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  impossible.21  (The 
Crown  was  clearly  hostile  to  the  Puritans  as  well.) 

Bosch  notes  that  classical  Puritanism  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
Awakening,  1735.22  The  Puritan's  action  in  coming  to  New  England  expressed  their 
theology  of  mission.  Bosch  identified  seven  features  of  the  Puritan  mission  theology.23 
They  were:  (1)  to  displace  the  native  population  or  to  convert  the  natives;  (2)  to  work  to 
the  glory  of  God;  (3)  to  experience  God's  love,  both  as  a  believer  and  in  God's  love  for 
unredeemed  humanity;  (4)  to  expand  Christianity  to  European  possessions  in  other  lands; 
(5)  to  bring  the  forces  of  evil  under  control  in  North  America;  (6)  to  bring  all  peoples 
under  God's  rule  for  their  own  good;  and  (7)  to  ignore  the  "Great  Commission." 

Where  did  Manchester  stand  theologically?  What  little  I  am  able  to  glean  would 
say  that  the  theology  identified  by  Bosch  fits  Manchester's  founder's  theology  except 
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that  they  sought  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Agawams,  not  to  drive  them  off  or  convert 
them.  They  acquired  their  land  through  purchase,  not  warfare.24 

The  "Congregational  Way"  shaped  the  entire  society,  not  just  the  church.25  There 
was  a  very  strict  code  of  conduct,  with  rules  for  every  aspect  of  behavior  and  many 
capital  offenses.  This  sounds  like  the  present  belief  that  order  can  be  achieved  by  strict 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  writing  of  new  laws. 

The  town  was  founded  on  covenantal  relationships:  a  covenant  with  God  and 
covenants  with  each  other  within  the  family,  within  the  town  and  within  the  colony.  The 
town  was  self  sufficient  and  isolated.  Governance  centered  on  the  Town  Meeting  with 
male  landowners  (Proprietors)  having  the  only  franchise.  The  most  powerful  person  in  a 
town  was  the  minister.  The  church's  hold  began  to  slip  as  the  first  generation  died  out 
and  by  1700  the  requirements  for  full  church  membership  were  relaxed  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  church  members.26 

The  Great  Awakening  in  New  England  was,  in  part,  an  evangelical  response  to 
the  dead,  rigidity  of  Puritanism  around  1730.27  Hine  notes  that  family  government  was 
failing,  even  in  relationship  to  religion.  Children  were  finding  God  without  parental 
instruction.  Hine  also  says  that  the  loss  of  parental  control  over  children  began  with  a 
loss  of  economic  control.  This  is  a  pattern  that  we  know  well  today.    Many  teens 
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converted,  girls  included.  Changes  did  not  necessarily  occur  against  the  will  of  parents. 
Hine  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  our  perceptions  about  the  rigidity  of  colonial  society, 
many  parents  encouraged  independence.  Lamson  declared  that  the  Great  Awakening 
bypassed  the  Manchester  side  of  Cape  Ann.28  Manchester  may  well  have  been  isolated, 
but  it  seems  unlikely,  despite  Lamson' s  assertions,  that  it  was  totally  insulated  from  the 
changes. 

Independence  was  in  the  air  in  many  ways.  Ben  Franklin  became  a  role  model  for 
youth  throughout  the  country.  (I  have  not  found  any  indication  of  his  standing  in 
Manchester.)  His  breadth  of  involvement  (runaway  apprentice,  entrepreneur,  social  and 
civic  innovator,  booster  of  cities,  and  so  forth)  and  his  energy  fit  the  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment.  The  relative  youth  of  the  population  was  an  important  influence  on  the 
mood  of  the  day  as  well.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  half  of  the  population 
was  younger  than  16.29    All  the  histories  of  Manchester  skip  over  this  era,  giving  no  hint 
of  its  flavor  here  or  of  the  lives  of  the  young. 

Family 

The  family  unit  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  church.  The  father  was  the 
family  "minister"  and  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  family.  Families  were  the 
fundamental  economic  unit.  Members  of  a  family  included  the  parents,  children, 
servants  and  slaves.30  An  individual's  identity  came  from  the  family.  The  basic  polity  of 
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the  family  was  paternal  authority  and  filial  obligation.  People  not  in  families  were  in 

trouble. 

It  was  important  to  have  many  children.  There  was  plenty  of  work  and  all  of  it 
involved  hand  labor.  Providing  food  and  protection  from  the  elements  mandated  fishing, 
hunting,  gardening,  cutting  wood  and  building  simple  houses.  The  ocean  provided  the 
livelihoods  of  many  through  fishing  or  sailing  as  masters  and  crew. 

Because  of  the  high  mortality  rate,  families  tended  to  have  a  potentially  unstable 
mixture  of  stepparents  and  step  children.31  Children  worked  for  their  family  until  the  age 
of  21  and  wages  went  to  the  family.  There  were  three  patriarchal  institutions  of  control: 
family  government;  apprenticing  out  older  children;  and  binding  out  older  children  as 
servants  in  another  family.  The  Puritans  considered  apprenticing  out  and  binding  out  as 
good  ways  to  ensure  that  teenage  boys  would  receive  steadier  training  than  parents  could 
offer.  Apparently,  even  then  parents  were  perceived  to  be  more  lenient  than  unrelated 
authorities.  Childhood  ended  when  a  child  married,  and  a  new  family  unit  began. 

Education 

Literacy  was  an  important  community  value.  The  focus  was  the  Bible.  Parents 
were  obligated  to  teach  their  children  reading  and  religion.  Masters  had  the  same 
teaching  obligations  for  their  apprentices.  Masters  and  apprentices  each  had  obligations 
to  the  other,  another  covenantal  relationship  through  the  seven  year  apprenticeship 
period.  Apprenticeship  eventually  moved  to  the  factory  environment  during  the 
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industrial  revolution,  about  1830.  Military  training  for  boys  began  at  10.    Responsibility 
began  early,  but  rights  did  not.  Remember,  only  land  owners  could  vote. 

Massachusetts  mandated  free  schooling  in  1642.  Schooling  evolved  from 
teaching  at  home  (early  "home  schooling")  to  the  current  "K  to  12"  pattern  over  the 
better  part  of  three  centuries.  Schooling  in  the  town  took  place  in  private  houses  until 
Manchester  built  its  first  school  building  in  1785.  During  the  early  years,  the  focus  was 
on  reading  the  Bible.  Writing  and  arithmetic  came  into  importance  only  later.  The  Rowe 
School  (1820)  had  one  room  that  served  the  town  for  more  than  a  century. 

With  all  of  its  difficulties,  the  early  period  had  a  clarity  of  purpose  that  must  have 
been  comforting.  Each  person  had  a  place  in  the  system.  Children  had  to  work  to  help 
sustain  the  family.  The  rules  were  strict.  However,  they  provided  guidance.  Later  in  this 
chapter  I  will  contrast  the  early  clarity  with  the  present  lack  of  clarity. 

New  houses,  other  stores  and  school  buildings  built  only  for  that  purpose  and 
other  building  were  built  over  the  decades  of  the  18th  century  that  led  up  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  War  Crisis 

Lamson,  writing  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Manchester  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  for  the  following  decade,  reminded  us  that  the  war  had  dual 
economic  impacts  on  the  residents.32    First,  all  citizens  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war. 
Second,  the  war  severely  curtailed  fishing,  the  principal  livelihood  of  the  residents, 
because  the  British  fleet  controlled  the  waters  off  Manchester.  In  addition,  many  of 
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Manchester's  young  fought  in  the  war.  Remembering  in  particilar  that  boys  began 
military  service  at  the  age  of  10,  the  adverse  effects  of  the  war  had  to  have  been  felt  by 
the  young  no  less  than  other  members  of  their  families. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  fishing  was  once  again  possible;  the  ocean 
again  sustained  Manchester  except  for  the  period  of  the  War  of  1812  when  access  to  the 
ocean  was  also  blocked  by  the  British  fleet.  Fishing  and  other  livelihoods  on  the  ocean 
took  many  Manchester  lives.  The  numbers  of  residents  living  from  the  sea  began  to 
decline  after  the  War  of  1812  and  woodworking  began  to  be  the  major  source  of  income 
for  the  town. 

We  have  now  explored  briefly  the  first  two  centuries  of  Manchester's  history  and 
the  many  changes  that  occurred  during  that  period.  At  the  time  of  settlement,  the  Puritan 
model,  the  New  England  Way,  dominated  every  aspect  of  each  person's  life.  An 
individual's  identity  was  established  by  the  family  and  the  family  identity  centered  on  the 
father.    The  family  was  the  fundamental  economic  unit  in  the  settlement  as  well  as  the 
center  of  religious  learning  and  basic  education.  In  this  patrilineal  society,  children 
remained  part  of  their  father's  family  until  they  married  and  began  a  family  of  their  own. 
At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  religious  complexion  of  the  community  and  the  country  had 
changed  markedly.  The  Puritan  worship  of  the  settlement  had  transformed  along  the 
more  relaxed  Congregational  form.  (The  Parish  First  Church,  Congregational  was  built 
in  1 808,  during  the  Second  Great  Awakening.  The  church  also  sponsored  missions  to  the 
Orient,  reflecting  another  connection  to  the  sea.)    Children  had  more  freedom  at  the  end 
of  this  period.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  period  they  might  decide  to  seek  work  in 
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the  small  village. 


An  Industrial  Interlude:  1830  to  1865 

The  second  period  of  Manchester's  development  began  with  the  local  experience 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  Industrialization  changed  the  economy,  the  social  structure 
of  the  town,  and  the  lives  of  all  inhabitants,  including  the  children.  The  period's  end 
coincided  with  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  Manchester  men,  including  boys,  fought 
in  the  most  grizzly  war  in  the  nation's  history.  The  reality  that  the  war  divided  families 
also  changed  the  town. 

Manchester's  economy  and  social  structure  began  changing  before  the  decline  in 
fishing.  Furniture  building,  the  activity  that  brought  manufacturing  to  the  town,  was  born 
in  1775  when  Moses  Dodge  began  building  fine  furniture  in  Manchester.33  Additional 
craftsmen  opened  their  own,  small  businesses.  The  furniture  used  veneers  of  fine  woods 
that  craftsmen  painstakingly,  and  slowly,  cut  by  hand.  In  1825,  John  Perry  Allen 
developed  machines  to  cut  the  veneer.  His  and  other  local  manufacturing  businesses 
became  the  principal  sources  of  employment  for  a  period  that  lasted  about  35  years. 
They  met  their  demises  from  competition  in  other  regions  and,  ultimately,  from  the  Civil 
War  that  took  away  many  workers  and  devastated  commerce  by  eliminating  markets  and 
preventing  delivery  of  products.  (The  last,  small  vestige  of  the  business  that  began 
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Manchester's  "industrial  period,"  the  Dodge  Furniture  Company,  continued  in  business 
until  it  closed  its  doors  in  1960.) 

Family 

The  beginning  of  industrialization  also  marked  a  change  in  the  role  of  the  home. 
It  ceased  being  a  center  of  work  and  began  to  be  a  center  of  consumption  and  a  refuge 
from  work.34  Businesses  such  as  the  furniture  factories  and  the  veneer  mills  provided 
jobs  for  children  in  their  teens  as  well  as  older  men. 

Although  this  was  a  time  of  westward  expansion  and  America's  romance  with  the 
"Wild  West,"  the  histories  of  Manchester  devote  themselves  to  the  people  who  were  here 
and  did  not  mention  those  who  left  to  explore  new  opportunities.35  Nonetheless,  I  am 
sure  that  the  call  of  the  west  was  not  lost  on  Manchester  residents. 

Manchester  was  still  a  small,  isolated  town  during  this  period.  (The  population  in 
1837  was  about  1,600.36)  It  remained  isolated  from  even  the  nearby  cities  because  it 
produced  little  that  neighboring  communities  needed  and  needed  little  that  they 
produced.  The  1840s  brought  a  period  of  serious  concern  about  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  cities.37  We  do  not  know  whether  Manchester's  isolation  from  Boston,  and  even  from 
the  nearer  towns  and  cities,  insulated  it  from  most  or  all  of  the  ills  found  in  cities. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  environments  of  most  of  the  young  were  quite  insulated  from 
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lives  away  from  town.  I  assert  this  because  it  was  surprisingly  insulated  even  in  the 
1950s  when  I  became  a  full-time  resident  and  transportation  by  road  and  rail  were  well 
developed,  especially  compared  to  the  mid- 19th  century. 

The  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  period  of  industrial  change  and  much 
immigration,  was  a  difficult  time  for  many  families.  The  father  could  not  earn  enough 
and  children  had  to  go  to  work.  As  during  the  first  decades  after  settlement,  children 
were  important  to  the  economic  survival  of  the  family.  Now,  however,  the  family 
members  were  working  outside  of  the  home,  not  at  home.  Thus,  the  industrial  revolution 
adversely  impacted  families  socially  and  economically. 

Religion 

During  this  period,  an  Elder  from  Essex  began  to  lead  Baptist  meetings  in 
Manchester.  He  first  held  the  meetings  in  the  Public  Library.  Later,  Lamson  notes,  he 
moved  the  meetings  to  "a  hall  in  the  tavern."38  In  1843,  13  men  and  women  formed  a 
Baptist  church.  Within  days  there  were  70  members.  They  built  a  church  building  the 
next  year,  not  far  from  the  Town  Green  with  its  Congregational  parish.  There  were  no 
other  churches  in  town. 

Education 

The  first  public  high  school  in  the  U.S.  was  built  in  Boston  in  1821.39  The  length 
of  schooling  and  the  breadth  of  courses  covered  increased  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
reason  was  the  desire  to  keep  children  out  of  the  work  force.  The  second  was  to  prepare 
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children  for  increasingly  complex  lives.  In  1848,  Manchester  voted  to  "establish  a  high 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town."40  The  high  school  used  a  portion  of  the  1 809 
meeting  house  (now  the  First  Parish  Church,  Congregational).  Even  in  this  period,  high 
school  classes  shared  space  with  other  town  functions.  The  first  building  erected  purely 
as  a  high  school  would  not  be  built  until  1874. 

Industrialization  left  few  visible  signs  in  Manchester.  Unlike  many  other  New 
England  towns,  there  are  no  old  mill  buildings  that  reflect  the  industrial  period.  A  mill 
pond  and  a  renovated  commercial  wharf  are  among  the  few,  modest  reminders  of  the 
industrial  period.  Nonetheless,  changes  in  the  family  and  employment  remained  even 
after  the  in-town  industries  disappeared. 

The  next  period,  when  Manchester  became  a  summer  resort  for  Boston,  ushered 
in  a  great  deal  of  development  and  remade  the  town  in  ways  that  have  endured  to  the 
present  time.  Examples  include  many  large  residences  overlooking  beaches  and  the 
rocky  shore.  The  next  period  also  brought  economic  and  social  change. 


A  Summer  Colony  for  Bostonians:  1865  to  1955 

Times  of  transformation  began  and  ended  this  third  period.  The  beginning  was 
transformation  to  a  summer  colony  for  Boston.  The  end  was  transformation  to  a  year- 
round  bedroom  community  for  the  Boston  area. 

A  rocky  coast,  clear,  sandy  beaches  and  mixed  forests  of  pine  and  deciduous  trees 
have  been  here  longer  than  any  human  being.  But  it  was  not  until  1835  that  a  Boston 
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attorney,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  beauty  and  build  a 
summer  home  in  Manchester.  He  and  his  friends  thus  began  a  process  that  transformed 
the  town  into  a  summer  haven  for  the  wealthy  from  Boston  and  cities  farther  away. 
These  "summer  residents"  brought  "society"  to  Manchester.  They  introduced  a  change 
in  class  structure  by  adding  a  substantial,  new,  wealthy  population  to  the  preexisting 
"town."  The  Summer  residents  introduced  a  second  new  element;  absentee  ownership  of 
property  in  town. 

Not  all  the  visitors  built  houses  or  came  as  guests  to  the  summer  houses.  New 
roads  had  made  Manchester  more  accessible  and  the  first  railroad  line  to  Boston  opened 
in  1 847  so  that  entrepreneurs  decided  to  build  in  many  shore  communities,  including 
Manchester. 41 

Summer  residents  changed  Manchester  in  other  ways.  Some  of  them  contributed 
significantly  to  the  town's  cultural  welfare  by  donating  buildings  and  land  for  town 
purposes.  For  example,  a  new  public  library  was  given  by  a  summer  resident,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Coolidge.42  The  building  sits  next  to  the  Congregational  Church  and  still  serves 
Manchester  residents. 

The  town's  economy  adjusted  to  this  new  circumstance  by  providing  builders, 
gardeners,  servants  and  purveyors  of  goods  to  the  grand  houses.  The  summer  activity 
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Around  1990,  Mr.  Coolidge's  descendants  donated  his  ocean  front  estate,  including  a  park-like 
great  lawn  and  more  than  50  acres,  to  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  for  public  use.  The  statement  of  purpose 
for  this  donation  was  that  the  Coolidges  had  "received  the  land  in  trust  and  were  giving  it  back  in  trust."  It 
is  truly  amazing  that  this  occurred  during  a  period  that  is  frequently  characterized  as  "me  first." 
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produced  summer  work  for  older  residents  as  well  as  teenagers;  there  were  full-time  jobs 
for  smaller  numbers  of  people.  For  example,  builders  would  plan  to  close  in  a  structure 
before  the  truly  cold  weather  arrived.  The  "inside  work,"  such  as  finish  carpentry,  could 
continue  through  the  winter.  Manchester's  transformation  into  a  "summer  resort" 
demanded  more  workers  than  the  town  could  fill.  In  response,  new  residents  came  to 
town,  including  first  and  second  generation  immigrants  from  Italy,  Poland,  Ireland, 
Finland,  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  These  newcomers  introduced  some  ethnic  variety 
to  Manchester,  although  only  from  European  countries.  Unlike  the  summer  residents  this 
group  of  new  residents  were  voters.  They  began  to  assume  responsibilities  on  elected 
town  boards  and  appointed  committees.  While  the  form  of  town  governance,  Town 
Meeting  and  selectmen,  remained  the  same,  the  new  residents,  including  immigrant 
families,  were  taking  up  the  reins. 

The  influx  of  new  residents  changed  the  social  order  of  the  town.  Residents  who 
were  born  in  Manchester,  especially  those  descended  from  earlier  settlers,  identified 
themselves  as  "Townies."  All  who  were  not  born  in  Manchester,  no  matter  how  long 
they  had  lived  in  the  town  were  not  Townies.  Rather,  they  were  "foreigners"  or 
"strangers."  (In  this  context,  even  though  at  least  four  generations  of  my  family  were 
summer  residents,  I  am  a  "foreigner.")  This  is  one  example  of  proprietary  (or  territorial) 
behavior  in  Manchester,  and  throughout  New  England.  As  I  discuss  in  greater  detail  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  this  behavior  impeded  the  long-term  success  of  the  Manchester 
Youth  Center  and  helped  spell  the  demise  of  the  YMCA's  after-school  program. 
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During  this  period,  the  growth  of  the  town  brought  the  need  for  infrastructure 
improvements  including:  a  public  water  system  (1894);  a  telephone  system  (1890s);  an 
electric  system  (1903);  and  a  sewage  disposal  system  for  the  center  of  the  town  (191 1).43 
While  the  changes  responded  to  the  desires  of  new  residents,  the  standard  of  living 
improved  for  all  residents,  children  as  well  as  adults. 

By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  1914,  there  were  2,900  residents.44  The  influx  of 
summer  residents  who  built  grand  houses,  "estates"  and  "farms"  continued  until  the 
Crash  of  1929.  The  Crash  wiped  out  a  goodly  number  of  the  summer  visitors. 
Construction  stopped  and  the  Depression  brought  hard  times  to  the  country  and  to  the 
town.  The  residents  of  the  town  pulled  together  and  even  those  who  had  very  little 
shared  what  they  had.  A  long-time  friend,  Casey  Cordon,  describes  how  his  mother 
always  found  an  extra  place  at  the  dining  table,  even  though  the  Conlons  did  not  have  too 
much  themselves.45  Some  of  the  gentlemen  "farmers"  gave  away  everything  that  grew  on 
their  land.  (A  large  percentage  of  the  residents  still  pull  together  during  hard  times.) 

Religion 

During  this  period,  three  new  churches  were  built  in  Manchester.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Manchester  had  increased  with  the  influx  of  European  immigrants. 
Catholic  Masses  had  been  said  in  private  homes  and  at  the  Town  Hall.  However,  there 
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Casey  has  told  me  this  story  several  times.  Now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  Casey  is  one  of  the 
most  gentle,  gracious  and  generous  people  I  know. 
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was  no  church  building  until  1 872.  A  small,  wooden  church,  Sacred  Heart,  was  built  on 
School  Street  a  few  blocks  from  the  Baptist  Church.  It  was  consecrated  for  Christmas 
1872.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  building  was  too  small  for  its  growing 
congregation.  The  original  church  was  moved  and  a  new,  stone  building  seating  500  was 
built  on  the  same  site.  The  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart,  Father  William  F.  Powers,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  "was  the  best  Catholic  Church  ever  built  with  Protestant 
money!"46  Father  Powers  was  so  popular  in  and  around  Manchester  that  people  of  all 
faiths  contributed  to  the  construction  cost. 

In  1882,  an  Episcopal  Church  was  built  on  Smith's  Point,  location  of  many 
summer  estates.  Actually  a  summer  chapel  that  seats  about  70,  Emmanuel  Church  was 
built  on  land  given  by  Major  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.  Emmanuel  continues  its  summer 
ministry.47  Another  summer  church,  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  was  built  near 
Emmanuel  in  1895.  The  church  became  a  residence  in  the  1950s. 

Environment  for  Youth 

The  environment  for  youth  was  changed  also  by  the  new  economic  environment. 
The  isolation  of  the  town  decreased  as  opportunities  for  contact  with  people  from  other 
places  increased,  through  both  the  influx  of  visitors  and  the  availability  of  jobs  outside  of 
Manchester.  All  sorts  of  new  freedoms  came  to  the  youth  of  this  period.  More  young 
people  were  earning  their  own  money  and  they  could  also  decide  how  to  spend  it. 
Movies,  public  dance  halls,  the  beginning  of  dance  fads  all  began  during  the  1920s.  The 
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young  began  to  look  to  their  peers  for  affirmation.  High  schools,  with  increasing 
extracurricular  activities,  became  surrogate  parents.  A  "youth  culture"  was  coming  into 
being.  Cars  were  part  of  it. 

The  Crash  and  the  Depression  weakened  youth  culture  by  once  again  increasing 
the  dependence  of  the  young  on  family  financial  support.  Youth  culture  requires  money 
and  some  isolation  from  the  adult  world.  To  assure  that  the  jobs  would  go  to  older  men, 
new  laws  restricted  work  by  youth.  Also,  when  families  pulled  together  to  overcome 
economic  problems,  the  family  became  a  stronger  unit  and  peer  influence  weakened. 
Later,  World  War  II  provided  more  money  for  parents  and  for  their  children.  High  school 
students  were  deferred  from  military  service  during  the  war.48 

What  we  now  call  "teen  culture"  began  in  the  mid  1950s.49  This  was  the 
beginning  of  consumerism  as  we  know  it.  Because  teenagers  began  to  have  more 
disposable  income,  a  new  economic  pattern  began.  Teenagers  could  buy  goods  and 
producers  began  paying  attention  to  their  tastes.  In  response,  the  teenagers  bought  more 
and  became  a  major  economic  force. 

Education 

Manchester  built  new  schools  throughout  this  period.50  The  new  Town  Hall 
(1869)  housed  two  school  rooms.  Subsequently,  the  town  began  to  build  single-purpose 
school  buildings  and  add  on  to  them.  The  Story  High  School  (1874),  Priest  School 
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(1890)  and  the  Price  School  (1905)  were  all  built  early  in  the  period  and  remained  in  use 
until  the  1950s.  Additions  and  renovations  sufficed  until  after  World  War  II  and  the 
peacetime  building  boom.  While  the  growth  in  Manchester  was  modest  when  compared 
with  other  towns  in  the  area,  a  new  elementary  school  was  necessary.  The  Memorial 
School  opened  in  1955. 

Not  all  of  Manchester's  children  attended  school  in  Manchester.  Some  attended 
independent  (private)  schools,  both  parochial  and  secular,  in  nearby  towns.  A  lesser 
number  attended  private  boarding  schools.  There  was  friction  between  the  public  school 
students  and  the  private  school  students.  (There  is  still  occasional  friction,  but  I  believe 
that  it  has  decreased  during  the  last  decade.) 

The  national  model  for  high  schools  evolved  significantly  during  this  period. 
Town  records  show  that  Manchester's  school  administrators  fought  to  broaden  the 
academic  offerings  and  upgrade  the  physical  plants.51  For  example,  although  electricity 
came  to  Manchester  in  1903,  the  Superintendent  had  to  lobby  for  3  years  before  he  could 
get  electricity  in  the  schools  (1912). 

Extracurricular  activities  began  to  become  part  of  the  high  school  offerings 
around  1900.52  Although  baseball  came  to  town  in  1912,  it  was  played  by  men  in  their 
20s.  High  school  athletics  did  not  get  going  for  nearly  a  decade  because  "many  of  the 
boys  had  after-school  jobs  at  estates."53  (Note  that  the  early  sports  were  all  for  boys.  By 
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1922,  the  girls  had  a  basketball  team  and  a  field  hockey  team.)  This  period  also  saw  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  come  from  England  (1910).  Manchester  has  had  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop  since  1915.  It  also  has  a  Girl  Scout  Troop  and  a  Cub  Scout  Pack.  Hine  comments 
that  one  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts  was  to  extend  boyhood.54  Between  classes  and 
extracurricular  activities  high  school  teens  began  spending  more  and  more  time  together 
-  and  less  time  with  their  families.  This  environment  was  a  perfect  environment  for  the 
youth  culture. 

Nationally,  this  period  included  debate  and  legislation  about  child  labor  and 
juvenile  justice.  Serious  juvenile  delinquency  was  concentrated  in  the  cities,  not  in 
smaller  towns.  In  a  small  town  it  is  harder  to  get  away  with  things  than  in  a  city.  Still,  as 
I  discuss  more  fully  in  relationship  to  the  current  time,  Manchester  does  seem  to  follow 
national  patterns  in  its  attitudes  about  solving  "problems  with  kids"  by  seeking  to  resolve 
social  issues  by  writing  new  laws.  For  example,  age-related  curfews  were  used  to  reduce 
opportunities  for  the  young  to  get  into  trouble. 


A  Bedroom  Community:  1955  to  2003 

Development  exploded  around  Boston  after  World  War  II.  State  and  federal 
highway  construction  extended  in  all  directions.  Massachusetts  Route  128,  built  as  a 
circumferential  highway  inland  of  Boston,  headed  toward  Manchester.  When  it  opened 
in  1955  Manchester  immediately  became  a  "bedroom  community"  for  Boston.  In 
addition,  Route  127,  the  old  "shore  route"  that  runs  through  Manchester,  shed  much  of  its 
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load  to  128  and  traffic  through  the  center  of  town  dropped.    The  summer  houses  began  to 
become  year-round  residences.  Another  wave  of  new  residents  brought  new  ideas  and 
began  to  win  seats  on  town  boards.  The  new  residents  also  tended  to  have  higher 
incomes  than  most  of  the  longer-term  residents. 

Education 

Based  on  the  size  of  the  primary  grade  population,  a  new  high  school  was  needed 
shortly  after  the  new  elementary  school  opened  in  1952.  Nonetheless,  the  decision  to 
build  a  new  junior-senior  high  school  near  the  Memorial  School  required  extensive  study, 
impassioned  debate  and  a  series  of  proposals.  The  Manchester  Junior-Senior  High 
School  opened  in  1962.  Since  1955,  three  new  independent  (private)  schools  opened  in 
town,  a  nursery  school  and  two  schools  for  later  grades.55 

Manchester  students  still  attend  primarily  the  Manchester  Public  Schools.  At  the 
Town  Meeting  of  2000,  the  town  voted  to  form  a  regional  school  district  with  the  Town 
of  Essex.  This  vote  was  the  culmination  of  three  rounds  of  study,  three  recommendations 
by  joint  committees  of  the  two  towns  and  three  votes  at  the  respective  town  meetings. 
The  first  two  votes  failed  to  pass  the  proposed  plan.  At  each  vote  one  town  voted  "yes" 
and  the  other  town  voted  "no."  The  positive  vote  in  2000  reflected  a  wide  plurality  in 
favor  of  the  district.  The  regional  school  district  is  planning  a  new  middle  school-high 
school,  with  grades  6  through  8  in  the  middle  school. 

Extracurricular  activities  continue  to  be  a  significant  part  of  the  high  school 
experience.  For  many  students  and  parents,  athletics  and  socializing  are  higher  priorities 
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than  academic  achievement.  For  example,  Town  Meeting  Articles  seeking  funding  for 
funding  for  athletic  facilities  are  virtually  always  adopted,  even  though  articles  that  call 
support  arts  programs  or  other  academic  enrichment  programs  may  be  voted  down  -  at 
the  same  meeting.56 

Environment  for  Youth 

Drugs  entered  the  scene  during  the  1970s,  although  use  and  misuse  of  alcohol  has 
long  been  a  problem  for  youth,  and  adults,  in  Manchester.  Drug  use  and  abuse  expanded 
beyond  alcohol  both  nationally  and  locally  during  this  period.  The  full  range  of  illegal 
drugs  was  available  in  Manchester.  Parents  and  teens  sometimes  saw  each  other  as  alien 
species.  At  the  present  time,  drug  abuse  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  of  a  problem  among 
the  kids  than  it  was  10  and  20  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  a  major  problem.  The  drug  of 
easiest  access,  and  therefore  the  drug  of  choice,  is  alcohol.  It  is  too  readily  available; 
parents  are  often  the  source.  By  either  providing  the  alcohol  or  by  ignoring  the 
disappearance  of  alcohol  in  their  households,  some  parents  become  the  source  for  their 
children,  and  often  for  other  children.  Garret  Keizer's  novel,  God  of  Beer,  presents  the 
thesis  that  the  U.S.  has  made  alcohol  a  god  by  focusing  on  the  legal  drinking  age  as  the 
ultimate  transition  into  adulthood.57 

With  this  brief  history  of  Manchester  I  have  explored  more  than  three-and-one- 
half  centuries  of  life  in  this  small,  New  England  town,  focusing  on  elements  that  shaped 
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the  lives  of  residents,  especially  the  lives  of  children.  The  journey  that  began  with  the 
Puritans'  arrival  at  Jeffrey's  Creek  has  arrived  in  Manchester  in  the  year  2003.  There  are 
town  characteristics  that  have  changed  immensely  over  the  centuries  and  there  are 
characteristics  that  have  remained  remarkably  unchanged.  I  next  summarize  the  present 
nature  of  the  town  and  how  it  evolved,  where  the  town  is  and  how  it  got  here. 

Manchester  is  still  primarily  a  bedroom  community,  but  no  longer  just  for  Boston. 
Residents  of  the  town  work  in  Boston  or  other  locations  in  the  Boston  region.  Others 
work  out  of  offices  in  the  village  or  at  home.  E-commerce  has  increased  the  number  of 
personal  service  businesses  in  town,  frequently  operated  from  a  home  office.  A  modest 
number  of  small,  local  shops  continue  to  provide  food,  hardware  and  a  variety  of  other 
commodities  for  residents,  although  most  residents  do  the  majority  of  shopping  outside 
of  town.  There  are  many  building  contractors  and  service  contractors  for  landscaping 
and  house  cleaning.  During  the  summer,  the  large  number  of  building  projects  brings  a 
veritable  caravan  of  outside  contractors  and  suppliers  to  town.  Richdale  and  Dunkin' 
Donuts  are  the  only  chain  stores  in  town.  It  is  likely  that  Manchester  will  remain  a 
bedroom  community  of  5,000  to  6,000  residents  with  modest  numbers  of  small,  retail 
stores.  Why  is  this  so?  It  is  a  matter  of  economics.  As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the 
supply  of  building  lots  is  very  small  and  the  possible  density  of  residential  development 
is  also  low.  These  limitations  are  due  to  the  soil  conditions. 

Town  government  works  because  the  residents  are  willing  to  work  together  to 
achieve  consensus.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  many  times  during  Manchester's  life, 
the  process  is  slow.  The  form  of  government  has  not  changed  significantly  since  the  first 
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Town  Meeting  in  the  17th  century.  However,  the  sense  of  duty  to  serve  has  changed.  The 
mutual  covenant  from  Puritan  times  that  citizens  joined  to  keep  the  town  running  is  not 
being  fulfilled.  Fewer  people  participate  in  government  and  volunteer  activities.  Some 
elected  seats  go  unopposed.  Other  seats  do  not  even  have  people  running  for  them.  A 
number  of  factors  have  combined  to  reduce  the  number  of  residents  willing  to  make  a 
commitment  to  serve  the  town.  Increased  instances  of  litigation  against  town  board 
members  have  made  public  service  less  attractive.  As  elsewhere,  Manchester  residents 
are  just  plain  busier  than  they  were  previously.  Some  observers  describe  the  American 
society  as  "fragmented."  Life  in  Manchester  is  also  fragmented.  A  common  complaint 
is  "I  am  so  busy  all  the  time!" 

Real  estate  prices  continue  to  climb  and  fewer  children  of  old-time  residents  are 
able  to  live  in  town.  In  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  of  children  brought  up  in 
Manchester  live  in  town  as  adults.  While  some  go  elsewhere  voluntarily,  many  wish  to 
remain,  but  cannot  afford  to  live  here  due  to  the  cost  of  real  estate  and  other  high  costs.58 
The  median  income  in  Manchester  was  $73,467  in  1999,  approximately  50  percent 
higher  than  the  median  income  in  Massachusetts.59  There  are  quite  a  few  multi-million 
dollar  "trophy"  houses.  Some  of  these  replace  older  houses  that  were  torn  down  to  make 
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Even  though  the  official  tax  rate  may  have  grown  relatively  slowly,  the  cost  of  living  in  Manchester 
has  grown  rapidly.  Two  factors  account  for  this  situation.  First,  tax  bills  on  properties  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  tax  rates  because  the  valuations  have  increased  significantly.  Second,  there  are  user  fees  for 
many  services  that  thee  Town  provided  without  fees  previously.  Examples  include  fees  for  trash  collection, 
access  to  Town  beaches,  and  for  participation  in  athletics  at  school. 
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Massachusetts  State  Data  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  "Census  2000,' 
<www.umass.edu/miser/>  16  March  2003. 
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way  for  the  new.  The  per-capita  income  of  Manchester  has  risen  recently,  boosted  by 
some  unbelievably  wealthy  "dot  com"  and  "high  tech"  newcomers.  The  large  disparities 
among  family  incomes  places  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  all  family  members  to  "keep 
up."  An  increased  percentage  of  parents  are  both  employed.  It  is  likely  that  most  teens 
do  not  have  a  parent  at  home  for  the  after-school  hours  or  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Long  work  hours  for  parents  and  extracurricular  activities  for  kids  increase  the 
fragmentation  of  family  life.  In  the  past,  if  both  parents  worked,  so  did  the  kids.  Now 
both  parents  may  work,  but  the  kids  may  not  find  work.  In  addition,  some  "kid  jobs"  are 
now  performed  by  adults.  For  example,  some  adults  not  able  to  live  on  Social  Security 
have  returned  to  the  work  force  and  are  bagging  groceries  at  the  local  grocery  store. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter,  I  discussed  the  clarity  that  Puritan  society  offered.  Roles 
and  rules  were  clear  and  the  future  appeared  predictable.  No  such  clarity  exists  today. 
Unclear  roles,  unclear  rules  and  an  unclear  future  are  all  present  in  our  lives.  These 
conditions  all  make  growing  up  more  difficult. 

How  about  the  spiritual  life  of  the  town?  The  religious  breadth  of  the  town  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Although  there  are  still  only  4  houses  of  worship,  all 
churches,  the  town's  non-Christian  population  has  grown.  A  modest,  but  slowly 
growing,  level  of  ecumenism  among  the  churches  in  town  is  exemplified  by  occasional 
joint  services,  mixed  choirs  and  mutual  support  during  major  fund  drives.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  has  a  thriving  youth  group  and  invites  teens  of  all  faiths.  (During  talks 
with  parents  from  other  denominations,  I  learned  that  the  ecumenism  of  the  youth  group 
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is  applauded  by  a  high  percentage  of  parents.)  This  is  occurring  even  as  the  overall 
attendance  at  Manchester  churches  has  been  dropping. 

This  is  the  general  context  of  our  lives  in  Manchester.  What  are  the  specific 
issues  for  teenagers?  What  are  their  concerns  and  needs?  By  that  I  mean,  what  do  they 
express  as  desirable  resources  in  Manchester?  The  young  teens,  primarily  those  who  do 
not  yet  drive,  say  clearly  that  there  "is  nothing  to  do"  in  town.  The  town's  Status 
Committee,  established  by  the  Selectmen  to  consider  long-term  community  issues, 
concluded  in  2000  that  one  of  the  more  pressing  needs  for  this  group  is  after- school 
programs.  For  two  years  the  regional  YMCA  ran  a  successful  in-school,  after-school 
program.  Then,  the  School  Board  stopped  providing  space  for  the  program  and  the 
YMCA  moved  it  to  the  Manchester  Community  Center.  However,  parental  concern 
about  the  safety  of  YMCA  transportation  caused  a  severe  reduction  in  participation  and 
the  YMCA  had  to  cancel  the  program. 

Although  the  town  has  always  traditionally  responded  well  to  emergencies, 
follow-through  has  become  poor.  A  recent  example  shows  how  events  initially  perceived 
as  a  crisis  can  easily  fade  from  the  collective  memory  of  the  town.    The  death  of  a  high 
school  senior  and  the  serious  injury  of  another  in  a  separate  accident  stunned  the  town 
between  Christmas  1999  and  New  Years  Day  2000.  Both  events  were  alcohol  related.  A 
meeting  of  300  adults  and  teens  at  the  high  school  promised  meaningful  efforts  to 
address  issues  that  kids  face  in  their  lives  in  Manchester.  The  whole  process  ground  to  a 
stop  after  three  meetings,  each  of  which  was  attended  by  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  original 
number. 
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Until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  there  was  no  place  that  skateboarders  were  welcome 
and  no  interest  in  doing  anything  about  it.  The  police,  business  people  and  residents 
wanted  the  skateboarders,  in-line  skaters  and  scooter  riders  to  stay  away.  The  schools 
would  not  allow  them  on  school  property.  Nobody  wanted  them  around.  The  oldest 
people  generally  wanted  the  kids  out  of  the  way.  Most  adults  did  not  recognize  any  of 
these  activities  as  "real  sports."  They  asked  "why  don't  they  sail,  play  tennis,  or  play 
soccer?'    It  turned  out  that  the  younger  adults  were  the  only  group  that  spoke  up  and 
acted  on  the  kids  behalf.  They  had  been  skateboarders  a  few  years  ago!  To  them  it  was  a 
real  sport.  Ageism  and  classism  were  driving  issues  in  this  debate.  The  result?  A  group 
of  younger  adults,  led  by  an  older  adult  with  a  strong  commitment  to  kids  raised  the 
money  for  a  skateboard  park. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  parental  involvement  is  still  the  best  way  to 
assure  that  kids  stay  out  of  trouble  and  become  healthy,  productive  adults.  Nonetheless, 
as  Hine  noted  about  American  society  in  general,  Manchester  parents  seek  government 
help  to  keep  children's  behavior  in  line.60  Dean  Borgman  commented  that  "We  try  to 
write  laws  instead  of  having  relationships."61  Interestingly,  the  Puritans  began  with  that 
approach.  It  did  not  work  then  and  it  is  not  working  now.  I  do  not  think  this  approach  is 
a  return  to  puritanism.  Rather,  it  is  another  period  when  many  citizens  call  for  "law  and 
order"  and  seek  to  find  the  right  quick  fix  instead  of  doing  the  hard  work  that  might  bring 
some  understanding  of  the  causes  of  unacceptable  behavior  by  younger  citizens. 


60  Hine,  282. 

During  private  conversation,  24  January  200 1 . 
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After  considering  the  conditions  in  Manchester,  particularly  the  examples  I  just 
listed,  the  most  pressing  issue  for  the  well  being  of  these  young  people  is  for  a  group  of 
committed  adults  to  begin  a  process  that  is  designed  to  develop  a  sustained,  relational 
ministry  with  teenagers,  "the  place."  In  Chapter  5  I  describe  the  goals  for  "the  place," 
the  process  leading  to  fulfillment  of  "the  place,"  and  the  initial  steps  developing  in  a 
model  for  "the  place." 

Will  the  people  of  Manchester  be  willing  to  move  in  this  direction?  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  direction  that  includes  a  response  to  the  need  for  after  school  programs 
identified  by  Manchester's  Status  Committee.  Moving  ahead  will  take  energy  and  a 
great  deal  of  commitment.  Do  I  think  it  is  necessary?  Yes!  To  fail  to  try  is  to  deny  the 
baptismal  covenant.  The  emphasis  on  the  nuclear  family  has  created  particular 
difficulties  in  small  towns  such  as  Manchester.  Extracurricular  activities,  such  as  youth 
groups  and  community  soccer  leagues  depend  on  large  numbers  of  volunteers.  While 
some  parents  may  seek  to  be  sure  that  these  activities  are  available  for  their  children,  they 
may  be  unwilling  to  volunteer  and  see  that  other  children  obtain  the  same  benefits.  Thus, 
they  support  the  benefit  for  their  nuclear  family,  but  not  for  the  wider  community. 

How  does  Manchester  talk  and  act  about  its  children?  I  have  identified  several 
important  themes  in  Manchester's  narrative.  One  theme  reflects  the  town's  self-image  as 
a  Christian  community  that  nurtures  its  youth  for  the  future  of  the  youth  and  of  the  town. 
Let's  consider  both  elements  of  this  theme:  the  Christian  town  and  the  town  that  nurtures 
youth. 
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A  Christian  Town? 

While  the  only  houses  of  worship  in  Manchester  are  Christian  churches,  the 
population  increasingly  mirrors  the  religious  pluralism  of  America.  "Pluralism" 
officially  began  in  Manchester  when  a  minister  from  the  next  town  began  conducting 
Baptist  services  in  a  public  house.  Later,  Unitarian  and  Roman  Catholic  parishes  began 
informally  and  then  built  their  own  houses  of  worship.  Later,  despite  anti-Semitism, 
practicing  and  non-practicing  Jews  began  moving  to  Manchester.  Muslims,  Buddhists 
and  other  faith  groups  have  also  become  a  presence. 

Diana  Eck  shows  clearly  in  A  New  Religious  America  that  religious  diversity 
presents  significant  challenges  to  the  US  and  to  each  community.62    Town  officials  and 
other  residents  are  still  learning  to  reflect  fully  the  new  religious  diversity.  For  example, 
during  the  town  vigil  after  the  attacks  of  1 1  September  2002  the  Chair  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  spoke  in  purely  Christian  terms  and  only  Christian  religious  leaders  were 
present.  This  occurred  even  though  Rabbi  Geller  has  opened  school  graduation 
ceremonies.  (We  unlearn  old  patterns  only  with  difficulty.) 

Manchester  carries  a  baggage  of  racism.  It  was  vividly  there  when  a  member  of 
the  Emmanuel  Church  (Episcopal)  congregation  said  that  a  well-qualified,  black 
candidate  for  pastor  was  not  considered,  "...  because  he  would  be  very  unhappy  here." 
Enough  said  for  this  thesis,  but  much  work  for  the  town. 


6? 

Diana  L.  Eck,  A  New  Religious  America  (San  Francisco:  HarperSanFrancisco,  200 1 ). 
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In  this  chapter  I  have  provided  an  overview  of  Manchester's  history  and  a  review 
of  contemporary  conditions  in  the  town  as  they  affect  the  lives  of  children  today.  In  the 
next  chapter  I  undertake  a  critical  theological  review  of  the  path  that  brought  me  to  this 
thesis  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis,  "a  place"  for  teens  in  Manchester. 


CHAPTER  4 
CRITICAL  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

In  this  chapter,  I  undertake  a  critical  theological  review  in  two  parts:  (1)  a  review 
of  the  path  that  brought  me  to  this  work;  and  (2)  a  review  of  the  subject  of  this  thesis,  "a 
place"  for  teens  in  Manchester.  My  three  years  in  the  D.Min.  program  have  provided  the 
opportunity  to  explore  from  many  perspectives  the  absence  of  "a  place"  for  teens  in 
Manchester,  the  need  for  "a  place"  and  methods  to  develop  "a  place."  One  of  the 
important  effects  of  my  studies  has  been  to  make  me  even  more  committed  to  achieving 
"a  place"  for  the  teens  of  the  town.  The  studies  have  also  provided  an  opportunity,  or, 
more  accurately  stated,  have  forced  me  to  continue  personal  formation  and  discernment. 
I  thank  God  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  grow  and  explore  new  opportunities  and 
challenges  during  this  seventh  decade  of  my  life. 

I  first  look  at  theological  foundations  of  my  life  in  the  context  of  this  chapter. 
Since  the  foundations  that  I  identify  are  basic  Christian  foundations,  I  am  also  identifying 
the  fundamental  reasons  that  Christians  are  called  to  care  for  all  children.  I  then  reflect 
on  additional  theological  issues  about  "a  place"  for  the  teens  of  Manchester.  These  are 
examined  as  biblical  and  ethical  issues.63 
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I  decided  to  identify  biblical  and  ethical  perspectives  specifically  because  those  categories  reflect 
the  emphasis  of  the  course  work  that  supported  this  part  of  my  thesis.  During  my  work  for  the  M.A.  in 
Theological  Studies,  I  realized  that  division  of  theological  studies  into  sub-areas  (i.e.,  bible  studies, 
theology,  ethics,  and  so  forth)  indicated  emphasis  rather  than  clear  separation.  I  imagined  the  world  of 
theological  studies  as  a  sphere  and  the  sub-areas  as  planes  cutting  through  the  sphere.  Many  sub-areas 
intersect.  However,  understanding  of  the  sphere  is  greatly  aided  by  considering  it  in  the  different  planes  - 
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Theological  Foundations  of  My  Life 

It  is  only  during  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so  that  I  have  thought  extensively  about 
theology  and  my  path  as  a  Christian.  Furthermore,  it  is  only  when  I  look  back  at  the  way 
my  parents  and  immediate  forebears  lived  and  brought  me  up  that  I  see  the  foundational 
role  of  Christianity  in  my  formation.  I  see  this  when  I  consider  their  lives  and  the  models 
they  were  for  me  and  other  members  of  the  family.  As  I  said  in  Chapter  2,  it  was  their 
lives  that  informed  us  more  than  any  explicit  religious  instruction.  They  modeled  what  I 
see  written  in  the  baptismal  covenant.  When  we  are  baptized,  we  promise  to  "accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  [our]  savior,"  to  "put  [our]  whole  trust  in  his  grace  and  love"  and  to 
"follow  and  obey  him  as  [our]  Lord."64  Further,  as  we  reaffirm  the  baptismal  covenant 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  during  confirmation,  we  commit  ourselves  to  "proclaim  by 
word  and  example  the  Good  News  of  God  in  Christ ...  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all 
persons,  loving  [our]  neighbor  as  [our  self]  ...  strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all 
people,  and  respect  the  dignity  of  every  human  being."65  As  I  describe  in  this  chapter, 
the  baptismal  covenant  is  very  important  to  me. 

Four  of  these  elements  were  particularly  clearly  present  in  the  life  models  of  my 
family:  (1)  putting  our  whole  trust  in  Christ's  grace  and  love;  (2)  seeking  and  serving 
Christ  in  all  persons;  (3)  loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves;  (4)  respecting  the  dignity  of 


in  the  different  sub-areas.  In  this  thesis,  there  are  clear  intersections  between  the  biblical  and  ethical. 

64  BCP,302-303. 

65  BCP,417. 
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every  human  being.  I  was  baptized  as  an  infant  and  my  parents  and  godparents  took  on 
these  obligations  on  my  behalf.  I  believe  that  they  carried  out  their  obligations  to  guide 
me  by  the  way  that  they  lived  and  taught  me  through  their  examples.  Later,  as  a 
teenager,  I  accepted  the  covenants  for  myself  during  confirmation. 

I  struggle  daily  to  keep  the  baptismal  covenant;  it  is  indeed  a  struggle.  Trusting 
in  Christ's  grace  is  a  struggle;  trust  at  all  is  a  struggle  on  some  days.  Trust  too  easily 
becomes  a  last  resort  than  a  first  principle.  I  must  first  seek  quiet  and  focus  on  Christ. 
Then,  I  can  begin  to  let  go  of  self-centeredness  and  move  toward  Christ.  Then  I  can 
begin  to  serve  Christ,  begin  to  see  Christ  in  others,  begin  to  love  my  neighbors,  begin  to 
love  myself,  begin  to  respect  the  dignity  of  others. 

I  believe  that  the  baptismal  covenant  calls  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  needs  of 
children.  How  are  we  to  apply  these  covenants  with  children?  I  believe  that  we  are 
called:  to  see  Christ  in  each  child;  to  love  each  child  as  ourselves;  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  every  child.  Later  in  this  chapter  I  return  to  these  baptismal  prescriptions  as  I  consider 
biblical  and  ethical  perspectives  in  relationship  to  developing  "a  place." 

My  family  also  exemplified  and  explicitly  taught  that  we  had  an  obligation  to 
share  what  we  had  with  those  who  were  needy  or  had  less  than  we.  This  was  a  lesson  in 
otherness.  They  modeled  it  through  giving  time,  prayer  and  empathetic  support  as  well 
as  by  sharing  material  things  and  money.  While  they  did  not  state  any  biblical  basis  for 
this  obligation,  I  think  Leviticus  19:9  speaks  directly  to  the  point  they  made:  "When  you 
reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  you  shall  not  reap  your  field  to  its  very  border,  neither  shall 
you  gather  the  gleanings  after  your  harvest.  And  you  shall  not  strip  your  vineyard  bare, 
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neither  shall  you  gather  the  fallen  grapes  of  your  vineyard;  you  shall  leave  them  for  the 

poor  and  for  the  sojourner:  I  am  the  LORD  your  God."66  Otherness  is  inherent  in  this 

passage.  The  owner  is  clearly  other  than  the  gleaner.  The  gleaner  is  a  target  in  being  less 

fortunate,  even  though  the  gleaner  is  also  a  beneficiary.  The  gleaner  does  not  control  the 

opportunity  to  glean. 

My  family  established  these  foundations  for  my  brother  and  me  when  we  were 

young.  Only  when  I  began  studies  toward  the  M.Div.  did  I  start  to  explore  the  biblical  or 

ethical  roots  of  the  teachings.  Sometimes,  the  opportunities  for  learning  have  come 

fortuitously.  This  was  so  with  the  passage  from  Leviticus.  During  a  walk  through  The 

Coop  book  store  about  a  year  ago,  I  came  upon  a  book  by  Joseph  Singer,  a  professor  at 

Harvard  Law  School,  that  expresses  the  sense  of  sharing  that  my  parents,  forebears  and 

many  townspeople  (some  anonymously)  imparted.  Called  The  Edges  of  the  Field: 

Lessons  on  the  Obligations  of  Ownership,  the  book  explores  the  nature  of  private 

property  from  cultural,  moral,  religious  and  legal  perspectives.67   The  title  cites  Leviticus 

19:  9-10  and  the  text  examines  the  passage  extensively.  I  interpret  the  passage  and 

Singer's  work  as  calling  for  us  to  support  marginalized  persons  with  our  time  and 

treasure.  As  I  explain  later  in  this  chapter,  I  include  children  among  marginalized 

persons. 


Leviticus  19:  9-10. 


Joseph  William  Singer,  The  Edges  of  the  Field:  Lessons  on  the  Obligations  of  Ownership  (Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  2000). 
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Applying  these  points  personally,  I  feel  called  to  work  for  children  and  give  of 

myself  and  what  I  have  to  the  children  of  Manchester.  I  also  believe,  in  view  of  the 

theme  in  or  town  narrative  that  the  children  are  the  future  of  the  town,  that  all  citizens  of 

Manchester  are  similarly  called  to  work  for  the  children  of  the  town  by  giving  of  their 

gifts  to  the  children  who  will  be  the  future  leaders  of  the  town  and  the  country. 


Theological  Reflection  on  Development  of  "A  Place" 

Moving  the  focus  from  my  personal  theological  foundations  and  from  my 
assertion  that  we,  as  citizens  of  Manchester,  are  called  to  work  with  and  for  the  children 
of  the  town,  I  now  consider  theological  issues  relating  to  providing  "a  place"  for  teens  of 
Manchester.  I  address  this  part  of  the  reflections  from  two  additional  directions:  (1) 
biblical  perspectives;  and  (2)  ethical  perspectives.  Whereas  the  baptismal  covenant  that  I 
considered  earlier  in  this  chapter  are  all  prescriptions,  things  we  should  do,  the  biblical 
perspectives  and  ethical  perspectives  contain  prescriptions  and  proscriptions,  things  we 
should  not  do.  We  need  to  consider  not  only  prescriptions  but  also  proscriptions  in 
relationship  to  "the  place."  For  the  path  that  Manchester,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the 
United  States  have  too  often  followed  in  regard  to  its  children  has  too  often  failed  to 
conform  to  prescriptions  and  too  often  reflected  proscriptions. 

Biblical  Perspectives 

One  does  not  need  to  look  far  to  find  Jesus  advocating  for  children  or  using 
children  as  examples  for  instruction.  I  first  address  an  imperative,  from  the  gospels,  for 
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ministry  with  children.  Then,  I  consider  "the  binding  of  Isaac"  as  an  imperative  against 

sacrificing  our  children. 

Jesus  was  a  formidable  teacher  and  former  of  people.  In  Matthew  19:  1-5,  Jesus 
turns  common  wisdom  on  its  head  by  extolling  the  virtue  of  being  childlike.  Whereas  the 
old  are  often  sought  out  for  their  wisdom,  Jesus  turns  instead  to  children:  "At  that  time 
the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying,  'Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?'  And 
calling  to  him  a  child,  he  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  'Truly,  I  say  to  you, 
unless  you  turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whoever  humbles  himself  like  this  child,  he  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whoever  receives  one  such  child  in  my  name  receives  me.'"68  Here,  children  are  not  the 
object  of  formation,  but  the  model  for  those  being  formed.  The  disciples  are  to  become 
as  children.  Jesus  frequently  turns  common  wisdom  on  its  head.  He  has  done  it  here.  In 
doing  so,  children  have  moved  from  the  margin  to  the  center,  from  their  normal  place  to 
an  unaccustomed  place.  They  are  typically  on  the  margin,  judged  by  adult  society, 
because  they  are  not  fully  formed.  (In  a  similar  way,  the  disciples  are  also  marginalized. 
It  is  the  role  of  marginalization  to  make  them  foils.  After  Jesus'  death,  they  have  a  mixed 
role.  Sometimes,  in  apostolic  roles,  they  are  central.  They  are  marginalized  during 
persecution  and  adversity.) 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber's  slim  book,  Jesus  and  the  Children:  Biblical  Resources  for 
Study  and  Preaching,  has  helped  me  to  explore  Jesus'  message  in  this  gospel  story.69  The 


See  also  Mark  9:  33-37  and  Luke  9:  46-48. 
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Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Jesus  and  the  Children:  Biblical  Resources  for  Study  and  Preaching  (Geneva: 
World  Council  of  Churches,  1979). 
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book  was  undertaken  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  contribution  to  the 

International  Year  of  the  Child,  1979.    It  is  a  rich  resource  on  children  in  the  gospels  and 

an  informative  history  of  education  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  and  the  Hebrew  tradition. 

Weber  combines  biblical  study  with  the  social  anthropology  scene-setting.  His  approach 

meshes  well  with  mine. 

At  the  outset,  Weber  stresses  a  point  that  I  hold  to  be  essential.  I  believe 
fervently  that  ministry  fully  engaged  with  youth  is  far  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
youth  than  any  form  of  ministry  to  youth.  This  is  ministry  that  is  formed  by  the  mutual 
involvement  of  the  youth  and  the  adults.  Weber  says  it  differently.  He  states  that  we 
must  recognize  the  need  to  develop  "...  more  sensitive  lives  together  with  children"  rather 
than  just  do  "...  good  works  for  children."70 

To  this  point,  I  have  cited  biblical  prescriptions.  I  turn  now  to  a  proscription. 
Strangely  though,  the  example  comes  out  of  a  prescriptive  story,  the  binding  of  Isaac. 
The  binding  of  Isaac,  also  called  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  has  fascinated  me  since  I  first 
heard  it.  At  first  my  fascination  was  mostly  fear.  I  wondered  how  the  gentle  God  I 
thought  I  knew  could  allow  a  child  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  even  though  the  child  was 
not  killed.  Later  explanations,  that  Abraham  misunderstood,  and  the  like,  did  not  make 
me  feel  any  better. 

My  particular  interest  in  this  story  in  the  context  of  my  thesis  comes  from  what  I 
assert  are  parallels  between  two  contradictory  situations.  First,  we  express  our  horror  at 


Weber,  vii. 
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Abraham's  willingness  to  kill  Isaac.  Nonetheless,  we  seem  to  sacrifice  our  own  children 

by  ignoring  their  formation  while  we  worship  a  god  of  self-absorption  and 

acquisitiveness.  Second,  we  say  that  our  children  are  the  future,  but  we  cheat  them  of  the 

best  possible  future. 

Now,  I  turn  to  the  text: 

After  these  things  God  tested  Abraham,  and  said  to  him,  "Abraham!"  And 
he  said,  "Here  am  I."  He  said,  "Take  your  son,  your  only  son  Isaac,  whom  you 
love,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Mori'ah,  and  offer  him  there  as  a  burnt  offering  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  of  which  I  shall  tell  you."  So  Abraham  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  his  son 
Isaac;  and  he  cut  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  arose  and  went  to  the  place 
of  which  God  had  told  him.  On  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw 
the  place  afar  off.  Then  Abraham  said  to  his  young  men,  "Stay  here  with  the  ass; 
I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you."  And  Abraham 
took  the  wood  of  the  burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  on  Isaac  his  son;  and  he  took  in  his 
hand  the  fire  and  the  knife.  So  they  went  both  of  them  together.  And  Isaac  said  to 
his  father  Abraham,  "My  father!"  And  he  said,  "Here  am  I,  my  son."  He  said, 
"Behold,  the  fire  and  the  wood;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?" 
Abraham  said,  "God  will  provide  himself  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son." 
So  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him,  Abraham  built 
an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him 
on  the  altar,  upon  the  wood.  Then  Abraham  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife 
to  slay  his  son.  But  the  angel  of  the  LORD  called  to  him  from  heaven,  and  said, 
"Abraham,  Abraham!"  And  he  said,  "Here  am  I."  He  said,  "Do  not  lay  your  hand 
on  the  lad  or  do  anything  to  him;  for  now  I  know  that  you  fear  God,  seeing  you 
have  not  withheld  your  son,  your  only  son,  from  me."  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  behind  him  was  a  ram,  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his 
horns;  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  it  up  as  a  burnt  offering 
instead  of  his  son.  So  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  The  LORD  will 
provide;  as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  "On  the  mount  of  the  LORD  it  shall  be 
provided." 

And  the  angel  of  the  LORD  called  to  Abraham  a  second  time  from 
heaven,  and  said,  "By  myself  I  have  sworn,  says  the  LORD,  because  you  have 
done  this,  and  have  not  withheld  your  son,  your  only  son,  I  will  indeed  bless  you, 
and  I  will  multiply  your  descendants  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  on  the  seashore.  And  your  descendants  shall  possess  the  gate  of  their  enemies, 
and  by  your  descendants  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  bless  themselves, 
because  you  have  obeyed  my  voice."  So  Abraham  returned  to  his  young  men, 
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and  they  arose  and  went  together  to  Beer-sheba;  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer- 
sheba.71 

I  see  marginalization  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  primarily  in  his  status  as  victim.  He 
was  not  asked.  The  traditional  interpretation  indicates  that  he  was  willing,  especially 
when  the  story  of  his  sacrifice  is  considered  a  precursor  to  the  story  of  Jesus'  death  on  the 
cross.  I  remain  unconvinced  that  he  was  willing.  Rather,  he  simply  was  not  consulted. 

The  final  class  assignment  for  Professor  Kelly  Brown  Douglas'  course  about 
marginality  and  the  marginalized  was  a  brief  homily  on  one  of  five  subjects.72  I  selected 
the  binding  of  Isaac  and  contemplated  the  story  from  Isaac's  perspective  with  a  21st 
century  prism.73  Most  preachers  seem  to  shrink  from  preaching  on  this  story,  possibly 
finding  a  more  comfortable  refuge  in  the  gospel  for  the  day.  Until  the  course-related 
homily  in  2002, 1  was  among  that  group.  But,  I  have  since  preached  on  this  story  of 
Isaac  and,  during  the  sermon,  asked  congregations  for  their  reactions  to  the  story. 
Responses  have  represented  a  spectrum  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Examples  include: 
"Isaac  was  obedient  -  in  the  form  of 'not  my  will  but  Thine';"  The  God  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  cruel  and  vengeful  whereas  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  loving"; 
Why  this  difference?  "Even  though  Jesus'  death  was  sacrificial,  it  was  God  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  undertaking  a  willing  act." 


Genesis  22:1-19. 
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Professor  Kelly  Brown  Douglas,  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  T/PT  43 12,  Doing  Theology:  What 
Happens  When  the  Margins  Come  to  the  Center?  January  Term  2002. 
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Appendix  B  contains  the  text  of  the  homily. 
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Many  books  and  essays  explore  the  binding  of  Isaac,  most  often  drawing  parallels 

with  Jesus'  sacrificial  death.  Jon  D.  Levenson's  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the 

Beloved  Son  provides  a  many-faceted  investigation  of  child  sacrifice  in  Judaism  and 

Christianity.  Genesis  22:  1-19  is  only  one  of  the  texts  that  Levenson  explores.  I  was 

particularly  struck  by  his  examination  of  Abraham's  faith.  For  example,  did  Abraham 

believe  that  Isaac  be  saved  from  death  or  that  he  would  be  resurrected?74 

Do  the  adults  of  Manchester  offer  the  children  in  sacrifice?  Not  by  placing  them 
in  a  fire.  However,  by  worshiping  false  gods  such  as  acquisitiveness,  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  and  workaholism,  some  parents  sacrifice  their  children.  Others  of  us  sacrifice 
our  children  to  achieve  our  dream  for  them  when  that  dream  in  no  way  reflects  the 
children's  dreams.  Rather,  we  appear  to  be  deaf  to  their  dreams  while  we  push  and  prod 
them  to  live  into  our  own  dreams.  Maybe  Abraham  misunderstood  what  God  was 
saying.  Nonetheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  calls  us  to  be  the  best  possible  shepherds 
of  our  children,  guiding  them  in  ways  that  are  good  for  them  and  protecting  them  from 
ways  that  lead  to  harm. 

I  have  no  question  that  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  proscribe  child  sacrifice.  I 
further  assert  that  Christians  are  called  to  be  devoted  to  the  fruitful  formation  of  children, 
their  children  and  the  children  of  the  world.  Nonetheless,  I  conclude  that  we  do  not  live 
lives,  individually  or  as  a  community  in  Manchester,  that  incorporate  the  biblical 
prescriptions  I  have  cited  and  avoid  the  biblical  proscriptions.  As  individuals  we  fail  to 
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Jon  D.  Levenson,  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the  Beloved  Son  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1993)  130-131. 
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fulfill  our  baptismal  covenants,  generally  and  particularly  as  they  apply  to  children. 

When  we  gather  as  communities,  we  fail  similarly.  We  do  not  listen  to  the  voices  of 

children,  or  of  God.  And  we  too  readily  sacrifice  our  children  to  false  gods  such  as  the 

gods  of  acquisitiveness  who  lure  us  toward  luxury  vehicles  and  away  from  Jesus'  call, 

"tend  my  sheep."  At  this  time  in  the  history  of  Manchester  and  the  country,  we  are  called 

upon  to  make  difficult  choices  about  funding  and  allocation  of  resources.  I  pray  that  we 

will  be  more  able  to  follow  Jesus. 

Ethical  Perspectives 

An  introductory  course  in  Christian  social  ethics  during  work  for  the  D.Min. 
provided  the  primary  opportunity  to  consider  ethical  issues  of  "a  place"  for  youth  in 
Manchester.75    In  the  Term  Paper  for  the  course,  I  used  concepts  presented  in  Stanley 
Hauerwas's  A  Community  of  Character76  to  explore  Manchester's  narrative  about  itself 
and  its  children.  After  exploring  the  narrative,  I  employed  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
liberation  ethics  presented  by  Thomas  Schubeck  in  Liberation  Ethics  as  tools  to  begin 
planning  the  thesis.77 
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In  the  thesis,  I  build  on  the  Term  Paper  to  explore  oppression  of  teens  in 

Manchester,  focusing  on  practices  of  adultism  and  classism.  I  identified  these  forms  of 

oppression  in  previous  course  work.78 

I  turn  to  Hauerwas  and  Schubeck  because  I  believe  their  work  is  relevant  for  my 
exploration.  Hauerwas  focuses  on  helping  a  community  to  be  able  to  hear  a  particular 
story  and  live  in  a  manner  that  is  faithful  to  that  story.  While  Hauerwas  is  speaking  of 
the  Christian  community  and  the  story  that  compels  him  is  God's  story,  I  believe  that  his 
ideas  and  his  analysis  are  fully  applicable  to  Manchester  and  the  story  of  the  town  and  its 
youth.  I  also  turn  to  liberation  ethics  because  it  focuses  on  seeking  justice  for  the 
oppressed.  Schubeck' s  work  is  well  thought  out  as  it  addresses  the  origins,  power  and 
breadth  of  liberation  ethics  in  working  to  liberate  oppressed  persons.  The  work  of 
Hauerwas  and  Schubeck  is  complementary  in  this  endeavor.  Hauerwas  asserts  that, 
"ethics  and  theology  can  only  be  carried  out  relative  to  a  particular  community's 
convictions."     This  premise  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  premises  and  methods  of 
liberation  theology. 

Communities  of  Character 

Hauerwas  presents  A  Community  of  Character  in  three  parts.  The  central  theme 
of  Part  I,  and  of  the  book,  is  Hauerwas's  major  claim,  that  every  community  and  polity 
involves  and  requires  a  narrative.  A  correlate,  also  argued  throughout  the  book,  is  that 
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every  person  must  have  a  true  narrative  to  model  life.  For  Hauerwas,  the  true  narrative  is 

the  Christian  narrative.  As  he  states  in  his  introduction,  "My  wish  is  that  this  book  might 

help  Christians  rediscover  that  their  most  important  social  task  is  nothing  less  than  to  be  a 

community  capable  of  hearing  the  story  of  God  we  find  in  the  scripture  and  living  in  a 

manner  that  is  faithful  to  that  story."80  I  find  Hauerwas' s  assertion  of  the  importance  of 

narrative  compelling.  This  is,  in  part,  because  of  my  identification  with  and  love  of  the 

Christian  story.  It  is  also  because  family  narratives  have  played  an  important  place  in  my 

life.  Since  childhood,  three  generations  of  my  family  have  shared  stories  of  our  family 

back  many  generations.  Although  I  never  knew  many  of  my  forebears  in  person,  they 

live  in  the  stories  about  them,  people  my  memories  and  influence  who  I  am.  We 

strengthen  our  children  when  we  help  them  to  be  part  of  a  supportive  story. 

Hauerwas  asserts  that  changing  the  environment  of  a  community  changes  the 

narrative  of  the  community.  In  Part  II,  he  examines  the  church  over  against  the  world 

through  a  critique  of  current  moral  theory.  He  refines  his  examination  of  the  Christian 

story  by  asserting  that  the  virtues  of  hope  and  patience  are  central  to  the  narrative  that 

forms  the  church.  During  Part  III,  he  considers  the  family,  sex  and  abortion  from  the 

perspective  that  these  are  topics  that  relate  directly  to  a  community's  narrative.  In 

particular,  he  asserts  that  the  family  is  an  intergenerational  institution,  not  an 

interpersonal  association  of  individuals. 


Hauerwas,  1. 
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I  next  examine  the  applicability  to  my  work  of  Hauerwas's  claims  about  the 

necessity  of  narrative,  the  effects  on  narratives  of  changing  environments  and  the  nature 

of  the  family. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Narrative 

Hauerwas  begins  his  work  by  using  the  story  of  the  rabbits  in  Watership  Down  to 
illustrate  a  community  narrative  in  contrast  with  the  narratives  of  other  communities.  He 
argued,  successfully  I  believe,  that  a  community  needs  a  narrative.81  Manchester  has  a 
narrative  about  itself.  However,  the  themes  I  identified  from  that  narrative  reflect  very 
different  conditions.  Do  they  speak  of  different  times?  Can  they  be  in  conflict  and  come 
from  the  same  narrative? 

The  themes  come  from  the  same  time,  current  conditions.  However,  they  are  all 
part  of  a  single,  real  story.  The  theme  of  the  nurturing  community  is  the  public  theme. 
The  theme  of  the  oppressing  community  is  a  sub-theme.  The  central,  public  theme  is  the 
way  the  town  wants  to  be.  If  a  community  truly  believes  that  its  youth  represents  the 
future  of  the  community,  it  would  certainly  feel  compelled  to  nurture  the  youth.  I  think 
that  Hauerwas's  assertion  about  the  necessity  of  narrative  is  affirmed  strongly  by 
Manchester's  adherence  to  the  story  of  the  nurturing  community,  a  narrative  that  says  the 
town  is  being  responsible  about  its  future,  even  though  an  oppressive  sub-theme  is 
present. 
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As  I  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  oppression  of  the  young  is  in  the  forms  of 

adultism  and  classism.  Adultism  exists  in  rejection  of  the  ideas  and  interests  of  the 

young  by  adults,  just  because  the  young  are  not  adults  and  do  not  look  like  or  listen  to 

music  that  an  adult  might  prefer.  While  the  styles  of  dress  and  the  kinds  of  music  that  the 

younger  members  of  the  community  like  may  be  different  from  the  tastes  of  many  of 

their  elders  the  young  should  not  be  rejected  for  that  reason.  Oppression  occurs  when  the 

young  themselves  are  rejected  because  of  these  stylistic  differences,  without  any 

consideration  of  who  the  person  is  in  the  offending  clothes  or  listening  to  the  offending 

music.  Classism  came  into  the  environment  over  skateboards.  While  tennis,  sailing  and 

soccer  were  acceptable  sports  to  some  town  residents,  skateboarding  was  not.  The  effort 

to  provide  a  skateboard  park  had  to  overcome  classist  arguments  against  the  activity.  In 

a  different  arena,  classism  and  adultism  combined  when  a  small  faction  in  town  tried  to 

cut  languages  and  art  from  the  school  curriculum.  Arguments  included  statements  like  "I 

did  fine  without  French  and  art.  Why  should  I  pay  taxes  for  frills  like  those?"82 

How  can  the  oppression  be  eliminated  so  that  the  supportive  theme  is  not 
weakened?  That  question  brings  us  to  the  second  claim  of  Hauerwas,  concerning 
changing  narrative  by  changing  the  environment. 

The  Effect  on  Narrative  of  Changes  in  the  Environment 
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This  is  a  paraphrase,  not  a  verbatim  quote. 
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Hauerwas  asserts  that  changing  the  environment  of  a  community  changes  the 

narrative  of  the  community.83  In  this  context,  I  interpret  the  term  environment  to  include 

how  things  are  done  in  the  community  and  what  the  attitudes  of  the  community  are. 

What  changes  must  be  made  in  the  environment  so  that  Manchester  will  actually  be  the 

town  that  it  says  it  is?  I  began  thinking  about  developing  steps  for  change  with  many 

questions.  How  do  you  change  an  environment?  How  do  you  begin  changing  oppression 

within  a  town?  What  can  change  the  adultism  and  classism  that  oppress  the  teens  of 

Manchester?  Do  any  previous  experiences  in  the  town  provide  examples? 

From  the  outset,  I  need  to  recognize  that  instituting  change  in  a  town  is  always 
difficult.  While  the  town  is  an  "institution"  within  the  context  of  this  analysis,  it  is  truly 
a  combination  of  many  institutions:  schools,  churches,  Town  Meeting,  Parent  Teacher 
Organization,  hundreds  of  families,  etc.  The  town  understands  doing  "a  project."  For 
example,  it  understood  the  skateboard  park,  even  though  it  took  a  long  time  to  accept  that 
project.  It  might  understand  having  "a  place  for  teens."  I  do  not  think  it  would 
understand  "unlearning  adultism  and  classism"  across  the  town.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  new  "institution"  that  works  toward  "a  place  for  teens"  will  need  to  understand 
and  banish  adultism  and  classism  within  itself  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  community  that  Hauerwas  addresses  is  the  Christian  community.  The 
Christian  narrative  is  much  more  complete,  more  all-encompassing  than  the  narrative  for 
a  town,  a  city,  or  even  a  country.  However,  towns  and  cities  have,  over  time,  taken  on 
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major  responsibility  for  forming  who  its  citizens  become.  This  is  a  role  that  public 

education  has  assumed.  By  taking  on  further  responsibilities  for  caretaking  and 

nurturing,  such  as  building  and  running  youth  centers,  some  towns  and  cities  have  further 

reinforced  their  roles  in  forming  new  citizens.  In  looking  for  ways  to  provide  a  "place 

for  youth"  in  Manchester,  I  am  trying  to  help  Manchester  fulfill  its  obligations  to  form 

new  citizens. 

At  the  completion  of  this  thesis,  I  will  begin  working  to  make  "the  place"  a 
reality.  Chapter  5  presents  a  review  of  the  planning  that  I  have  completed  and  details  the 
work  that  will  follow.  Part  of  the  work  will  include  establishing  the  specific  values  that 
"the  place"  will  further.  The  unacceptability  of  oppression,  including  adultism  and 
classism,  must  be  one  of  those  values.  In  my  work  I  will  be  trying  to  overcome  a  long, 
unspoken  tradition  of  oppression  of  youth. 

The  Nature  of  the  Family 

Hauerwas  explores  issues  about  families  around  1981.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
book,  he  referred  to  "the  Christian  community's  willingness  to  provide  hospitality  for  the 
stranger  -  particularly  when  that  stranger  so  often  comes  in  the  form  of  our  own 
children."84    Contemplating  our  child  as  a  stranger  is  an  interesting  perspective.  For,  if 
we  succumb  to  adultism,  we  may  treat  our  teen  children  worse  than  we  would  consider 
treating  a  stranger. 
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Hauerwas's  primary  claim  about  the  family  involves  the  themes  I  have  cited 

concerning  Manchester.  It  is  his  discussion  about  the  moral  significance  of  having 

children.  He  asserts  that,  "having  children  should  be  a  sign  of  our  willingness  to  take  on  a 

share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  future."85    While  a  community  does  not  decide  to  have 

children,  members  of  the  community  do  decide  to  have  children.  As  a  community  it  does 

have  many  responsibilities  in  making  the  children  of  the  community  who  they  will  be  as 

adults.  I  described  earlier  that  the  colonial  family  had  full  responsibility  for  educating  its 

children.  Over  time,  the  primary  responsibility  for  formal  education  moved  from  the 

family  to  educators  who  are  not  members  of  the  family.  For  most  residents  of 

Manchester,  these  educators  are  in  the  public  schools.  I  believe  that,  through  its 

responsibility  for  the  schools,  the  community  must  also  take  on  a  share  of  the  moral 

responsibility  for  the  future. 

In  closing  my  consideration  of  Hauerwas's  work,  I  find  that  thorough  exploration 
of  narrative  in  A  Community  of  Character  has  provided  particularly  useful  perspectives 
for  my  exploration  of  Manchester. 

In  Further  Search  of  Liberation  for  Youth 

Why  am  I  using  liberation  ethics  as  a  way  of  considering  the  situation  of  youth? 
My  reading  in  liberation  ethics,  for  this  course  and  for  other  courses,  convinced  me  that 
the  methods  of  liberation  ethics  would  help  me  to  understand  the  social  ethical 
environment  in  which  the  youth  of  Manchester  live.  Schubeck's  introduction  describes 
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liberation  theology  as  "reflecting  on  Christian  faith  from  the  perspective  of  the  poor  and 

the  oppressed."86  In  this  case,  the  youth  are  oppressed.  Significantly  through  this 

oppression,  they  are  also  poor  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  fully  loved  as  the  children  of 

God  that  they  are. 

While  Schubeck  does  not  contemplate  application  of  liberation  ethics  to  issues  of 
youth,  he  refers  in  his  concluding  remarks  to  the  ways  that  the  substance  and  methods  of 
liberation  ethics  are  applied  to  examine  and  to  combat  other  forms  of  oppression  (e.g., 
oppression  of  women  and  their  communities).  I  believe  that  the  substance  and  methods 
of  liberation  ethics  are  entirely  appropriate  bases  to  examine  and  confront  the  oppression 
of  youth. 

Schubeck  presents  his  work  in  four  parts.  Part  One  is  devoted  to  a  brief 
examination  of  the  Latin  American  beginnings  of  liberation  theology.  While  his  focus  is 
on  the  proponents,  he  gives  full  voice  to  the  critics  of  liberation  theology  as  well.  Part 
Two  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  text  and  is  devoted  to  the  sources  of  liberation  ethics. 
Part  Three  examines  models  of  ethics  in  the  ethics  of  discipleship  and  the  ethics  of 
power.  The  concluding  section,  Part  Four,  addresses  the  status  of  moral  norms.  This  is  a 
significant  response  to  critics  of  liberation  ethics  who  assert  that  it  is  situational  ethics,  an 
ethics  without  norms.  Central  to  Schubeck' s  work  in  Liberation  Ethics  is  his  attention  to 
the  work  of  a  dozen  theologians.  As  he  says,  "Following  the  method  of  liberation 
theology,  I  have  examined  how  the  theologians  actually  used  the  foundational  sources 
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rather  than  how  they  theorized  about  how  the  sources  should  be  used."87  Schubeck 

makes  full  use  of  examples  from  the  lives  of  the  oppressed.  He  rigorously  considers 

strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  work  of  theologians  and  the  critical  work  of  those  who 

oppose  or  disagree  with  the  theologians. 

I  earlier  identified  oppression  of  youth  in  Manchester  as  being  expressed  both 
through  adultism  and  through  classism.  It  is  my  belief  that  "adultism"  and  "classism" 
play  powerful  roles  in  shaping  the  town's  attitudes  towards  its  youth.  Oppression  takes 
place  when  individuals  and  groups  are  objectified  and  treated  for  what  they  are  rather 
than  for  who  they  are  and  how  they  are  leading  their  lives. 

Reflecting  on  the  situation  of  youth  from  their  perspective  exemplifies  the 
fundamental  approach  of  liberation  ethics.  It  also  reflects  the  best  practice  of  youth 
ministry.  Ministries  with  and  on  behalf  of  youth  need  to  be  relational  ministries, 
ministries  where  adult  leaders  strive  to  find  the  youth  where  they  are.  It  involves  getting 
to  know  them  as  individuals,  listening  to  them  as  individuals  and  treating  them 
respectfully  as  individuals.  It  involves  respecting  their  thoughts,  feelings,  likes  and 
dislikes.  This  may  sound  only  like  being  a  friend  to  youth.  It  is  more  than  that,  even 
though  having  an  adult  friend  can  be  wonderful  by  itself.  Truly  a  supportive  ministry  to 
youth  is  also  being  willing  to  help  test  reality.  A  fully  supportive  approach  involves 
reality  testing  as  it  honestly  questions  behaviors  and  beliefs  that  may  damage  youth,  their 
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families  and  communities.    I  discuss  the  need  for  relational  further  in  Chapter  5's 

development  of  a  model  for  "the  place." 

How  does  Schubeck's  detailed  examination  of  liberation  ethics  apply  to  my 

work?  It  is  primarily  through  the  material  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book.  Schubeck 

states  that,  "from  its  birth,  liberation  theology  emphasized  methodology,  which  meant 

selecting  foundational  sources  or  fonts  of  knowledge  and  developing  a  way  of  correlating 

these  sources."88  Further,  he  says  that  liberation  theology  stresses,  "praxis  and  reason 

based  on  social  analysis."89  The  terms  that  Schubeck  uses  to  describe  the  nature  of 

liberation  theology  lead  to  fundamental  questions  for  my  work.  I  do  not  approach  this 

undertaking  as  a  theologian.  Rather,  I  come  as  an  adult  with  experience  in  local  youth 

ministry  who  wants  to  work  toward  liberation  for  the  youth  of  Manchester.  I  also  come 

with  an  openness  to  consider  a  range  of  approaches.90    Schubeck  is  saying  that  liberation 

theology  does  not  focus  initially  on  theory.  While  liberation  theology  frilly  critiques 

theories,  it  begins  with  questions  about  what  is  happening  in  peoples'  lives. 
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Most  of  my  work  is  as  a  consultant  in  noise  control  at  airports.  While  about  half  of  the  work 
involves  exploring  a  range  of  ways  to  decrease  the  adverse  impacts  on  airport  neighbors  of  the 
noise  from  the  airport,  nearly  half  involves  working  as  an  expert  witness  in  litigation.  Since  a 
client  for  expert  testimony  has  a  single  perspective  and  would  prefer  to  ignore  all  other 
perspectives,  I  must  always  struggle  to  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  only  a  single  answer. 
Remaining  open  to  alternatives  is  vitally  important  when  working  with  a  community  on  matters 
relating  to  its  youth. 
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Again,  how  does  Schubeck's  examination  of  liberation  ethics  apply  to  my  work? 

More  exactly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  praxis  for  my  work?  Second,  how  can  praxis 

inform  liberative  activity  with  and  on  behalf  of  youth? 

Schubeck  identifies  the  principal  meaning  of  praxis  within  liberation  theology  as, 

"a  decision  to  transform  a  structure."91  Previously,  however,  he  has  explored  several 

different  meanings  of  praxis.92  They  include  "liberative  action  that  freed  people  to  act."93 

He  further  identifies  three  roles  that  praxis  plays  in  liberation  ethics.  He  says,  "Praxis 

first  shapes  the  method  of  doing  theological  ethics."94  Second,  in  dialogue  with 

revelation,  praxis  identifies  human  goods  (e.g.,  solidarity)  and  norms  (e.g.,  option  for  the 

poor)  for  moral  decision  making.  Finally,  as  a  consciousness-raising  process 

(conscientization),  praxis  transforms  the  moral  agent.  The  role  of  praxis  in  my  work 

would  be  as  a  guide  to  working  with  a  group  from  the  youth  of  Manchester  to  explore 

ways  of  achieving  a  sustaining  environment  for  the  youth.  Methodologically,  I  think 

Segundo's  hermeneutical  circle,  as  appropriated  by  Schubeck,  illustrates  an  appropriate, 

iterative  process  that  identifies  a  problem,  called  by  Segundo  an  "ideological  suspicion," 

and  leads  toward  transformation.95 
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As  I  have  progressed  with  this  thesis,  I  have  always  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity 

to  move  "the  place"  from  the  theoretical  environment  of  my  studies  to  a  reality  in  the 

community.  Concluding  the  effort  with  completion  of  the  thesis  has  always  seemed  to  be 

unworthy  of  my  goal  and  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  concepts  I  have  examined 

through  the  work  of  Hauerwas  and  Schubeck. 

During  this  theological  review  I  have  explored  the  theological  foundations  of  my 
own  life  and  reflected  on  the  development  of  "a  place"  for  teens  in  Manchester.  I  have 
moved  from  the  examination  of  the  significance  of  the  baptismal  covenant  to  the 
consideration  of  biblical  and  ethical  issues  about  "the  place." 

As  I  conclude  this  critical  theological  review,  I  move  to  the  final  chapter  in  the 
core  analysis  of  this  thesis,  "Developing  a  Plan."  I  describe  initial  planning  and  the 
continuing  planning  process  necessary  to  maintain  a  vital  ministry  that  is  responsive  to  its 
"congregation,"  the  youth  of  Manchester.  While  developing  the  plan,  I  draw  on 
resources  in  social  anthropology  and  youth  ministry  in  combination  with  my  own 
experience. 


CHAPTER  5 

DEVELOPING  A  PLAN: 
LISTENING  TO  VOICES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  IN  LITERATURE 


Overview  of  Planning  Process 

The  planning  process  for  "the  place"  combined  my  initial  call  to  tend  God's 
lambs  with  research  in  the  community  and  research  in  the  literature.  I  listened  to  the  call 
and  to  voices  of  need  and  voices  of  response  in  Manchester.  I  listened  to  voices  of 
experience  in  the  community  and  voices  of  advice  in  the  literature.  These  voices 
provided  the  energy  to  move  forward,  the  knowledge  to  refine  the  plan  and,  often,  new 
questions  about  issues  that  I  had  not  considered. 

The  development  of  a  plan  was  an  iterative  process.  That  is,  I  developed  a  model, 
tested  it  against  my  increasing  knowledge,  knowledge  obtained  from  the  community  and 
from  the  literature,  and  refined  the  model.  I  began  with  my  initial  model  of  "a  place"  and 
moved  forward  to  research.  Based  on  the  research  I  reshaped  the  model.  I  have  repeated 
this  process  several  times  so  far,  and  I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  many  more  iterations 
as  I  continue  forward. 

This  chapter  begins  with  a  description  of  the  initial  model.  I  then  investigate  the 
listening  process  and  continue  with  a  presentation  of  the  research  in  the  community  and 
in  the  literature.  I  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  most  current,  yet  still  evolving, 
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model  for  "the  place"  and  the  steps  I  anticipate  following  from  this  thesis  to  bringing  "the 

place"  into  being. 


The  Initial  Model 

While  my  background  in  architecture  typically  leads  me  to  think  first  about 
buildings,  my  experience  taught  me  that  a  successful  teen  center  is  far  more  than  a 
building.  It  is  an  organization  that  combines  a  good  concept,  the  right  people  to  carry  out 
the  concept  and  the  money  to  make  it  work.  If  any  of  the  three  elements  is  missing,  the 
organization  will  fail.  While  this  particular  three-element  model  comes  from  a  for-profit 
environment,  it  is  just  as  applicable  to  a  not-for-profit  endeavor.  (It  is  the  model  that  my 
business  partners  and  I  used  to  develop  a  very  successful  consulting  business.)  I  initially 
considered  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  resurrect  the  Manchester  Youth  Center 
(MYC).  I  explored  this  possibility  with  some  former  members  of  the  MYC  board,  one  of 
whom  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Manchester  Community  Center  (MCC),  the 
entity  now  using  the  former  MYC  building.  Their  response  was  that  there  was  virtually 
no  chance  that  the  MCC  would  consider  reverting  to  its  former  role.  While  resurrection 
of  the  MYC  did  not  seem  workable,  I  did  move  forward  into  my  research  anticipating 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  develop  an  organization  that  was  wholly  new.  Further,  I 
thought  that  it  should  be  in  the  center  of  Manchester. 

What  did  I  see  as  the  "ideal"  environment  for  "the  place"?  I  think  the  "ideal" 
Manchester  is  a  place  with  enough  adults  who  are  committed  to  teens  and  Manchester 
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that  they  would  provide  the  following  kinds  of  support:  (1)  the  energy  to  listen  (actively) 

to  the  teens  and  help  to  develop  a  program;  (2)  the  imagination  to  work  with  the  teens  to 

find  a  grant  to  take  the  idea  toward  fruition;  (3)  the  commitment  to  work  with  the  teens  to 

raise  money  from  many  different  sources  to  fund  the  project  and  a  professional  staff;  and 

(4)  the  enduring  commitment  to  continue  sharing  time  and  their  lives  with  the  teens.  I 

believe  that  there  are  enough  of  these  adults  in  Manchester. 

God  infuses  this  work.  For  a  beginning,  listening  to  the  children  -  the  poor,  the 
oppressed  in  this  context  -  and  working  with  the  children  and  with  each  other  is  central. 
This  is  a  relational  ministry.  I  see  the  whole  as  going  out  into  the  world,  the  community, 
and  doing  God's  work.  I  also  believe  that  God  is  at  work  in  me  in  the  work  and  in  the 
reflection.  It  is  not  happenstance  that  Lent  is  the  time  that  I  am  most  contemplative, 
followed  by  a  creative  Eastertide  and  a  productive  early  Pentecost.  (It  may  be  tied  to  the 
lengths  of  the  days  and  the  seasons.  However,  so  are  the  seasons  of  the  church  in  this 
northern  hemisphere.) 

From  this  point  of  departure,  I  began  testing  my  ideas. 


Listening 

During  my  studies  leading  to  this  thesis  I  learned  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
listening.96  These  include  "active  listening,"  "passive  listening,"  "waiting  listening," 
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listening  primarily  for  a  chance  to  argue  your  perspective  and  '"I'm  here'  listening," 

showing  up  so  that  you  can  say  you  were  there,  even  though  you  do  not  intend  to  be 

influenced  by  what  you  hear.  I  became  convinced  that  the  success  of  my  research  would 

require  active  listening 

Active  listening  involves  paying  careful  attention  to  what  is  being  said,  being 
open  to  what  the  speaker  is  saying  and  checking  to  be  sure  that  you  and  the  speaker  have 
common  understandings  of  the  conversation.  For  example,  a  listener  may  say,  "I  think  I 
heard  you  say  that  having  a  'coffee  house'  where  you  and  your  friends  can  hang  out  is 
very  important.  Did  I  understand  that  correctly?"  Such  an  approach  achieves  results  that 
are  important  when  you  are  trying  to  explore  ideas  and  understand  issues.  First,  it  shows 
a  speaker  that  you  are  trying  to  understand  and  provides  opportunities  to  correct 
misunderstandings.  Second,  it  demonstrates  your  respect  of  the  speaker  and  the  situation. 
Active  listening  helps  to  assure  that  speakers  and  listeners  are  fully  engaged  with  each 
other  in  communicating  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  making  a 
commitment  to  hear  what  a  person  says  and  feels  does  not  require  that  you  agree  with  the 
person.  Nonetheless,  it  may  well  be  difficult  to  listen  well  and  actively  if  you  disagree 
with  what  you  are  hearing.  Also,  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  conversational  tone,  and 
avoid  a  clinical  or  inquisitory  approach.  You  are  communicating  about  commonly-held 
interests,  not  cross  examining. 

During  passive  listening,  a  listener  assumes  that  whatever  is  said  can  be 
understood  from  the  words.  There  is  no  attempt  to  verify  that  there  is  a  common 
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understanding  of  the  conversation.  Passive  listening  runs  the  risk  of  communication 

failures.  (Some  circumstances  leave  no  choice  but  to  listen  passively.  You  may  be  an 

observer  at  a  meeting  where  you  have  no  opportunity  to  ask  questions.) 

Waiting  listeners,  those  who  are  primarily  waiting  to  argue  their  individual 
perspectives,  appear  to  absorb  little  of  what  other  people  are  saying.  Their  focus  is  on 
finding  the  opportunity  to  talk  and  preparing  a  speech.  This  group  of  listeners  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  too  much  to  a  process.  They  may  even  throw  a  process  off  track. 

The  final  listening  type,  those  who  primarily  want  to  be  counted  as  present,  do  not 
contribute  to  the  process.  I  often  wonder  why  they  bother  to  show  up. 

I  experienced  all  of  these  listening  styles  during  my  work  on  this  thesis.  As  I 
stated  in  chapter  2,  the  "Crisis  Meetings"  of  2001  made  clear  to  me  that  Manchester's 
young  teens  need  "a  place  to  hang  out."  Although  the  lead  facilitator  of  the  initial 
meeting  exemplified  active  listening,  many  of  the  attendees  at  the  meeting  demonstrated 
passive  or  waiting  listening. 

I  believe  that  active  listening  is  a  very  important  part  of  developing  a  plan  for  "the 
place."  It  is  particularly  important  when  exploring  what  people  want,  teens  or  adults. 
Often  people  have  difficulty  articulating  what  they  seek.  Active  listening  can  facilitate 
their  efforts  to  refine  both  their  understanding  of  what  they  believe  and  their  ability  to 
express  their  needs  to  others. 
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I  have  come  to  believe  that  listening  so  that  we  communicate  well  is  sacred 

listening.  Listening  actively  helps  us  to  achieve  sacred  listening.  It  respects  the 

participants  and  it  respects  the  process. 


Research  in  the  Community 

As  have  already  mentioned,  I  actually  began  my  research  before  I  began  the 
D.Min.  Program  when  I  became  committed  to  ministry  with  and  for  Manchester's  teens 
as  I  heard  the  voices  of  need.  Although  my  ministry  with  youth  outside  our  family  began 
years  before  in  Gloucester,  the  voices  of  need  from  Manchester's  teens  clearly  called  me 
to  work  with  and  for  them. 

The  town  experienced  a  youth-related  crisis  in  1999.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  a 
senior  at  the  high  school  fell  off  a  second  story  deck  outside  a  local  restaurant.  A 
passerby  found  his  frozen  body  the  next  morning.  Alcohol  appears  to  have  played  a  role 
in  his  death.  A  few  days  later,  another  high  school  student  was  found  badly  injured 
beside  the  shore  road  between  Manchester  and  Gloucester.  The  apparent  victim  of  a  hit- 
and-run,  he  also  had  been  drinking.  He  recovered.  Both  youths  were  under  21 .    These 
events  shocked  the  town.  The  Selectmen  scheduled  a  meeting  for  "concerned  citizens"  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  the  hit-and-run  accident.  Three  hundred  residents  met  in  the  high 
school  cafeteria,  slightly  more  than  5  percent  of  Manchester's  population.  A  broad  range 
of  residents  expressed  their  concerns.  They  included  officials,  parents  of  current 
students,  students,  and  adults  who  did  not  have  children  in  the  schools.  The  common 
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issues  of  the  adults  were  the  safety  of  the  young  people  and  concern  about  the  use  of 

alcohol  and  other  drugs  in  the  town.  The  students  in  the  group  were  concerned  about  the 

death  of  one  friend  and  the  injury  of  another.  Furthermore,  they  wanted  to  contribute  to 

the  process  of  finding  answers.  One  consistent  comment  from  the  students  was  that  there 

was  "nothing  to  do"  in  Manchester. 

Trying  to  pull  the  many  comments  together,  the  facilitator  suggested  that  there 

were  three  general  areas  of  interest:  adding  rules  and  regulations;  identifying  "things  the 

schools  should  do,"  and  identifying  non-academic  activities  for  the  7th  through  10th 

grades.  (This  four-grade  group  includes  the  age  range  from  the  beginning  of  junior  high 

school  to  the  beginning  of  driving.)97  Participants  planned  a  second  meeting  during 

February  to  focus  on  the  three  areas.  About  150  residents  gathered,  half  the  earlier 

group.  A  third  meeting  during  March  drew  30.  A  few  small  groups  met  through  May, 

and  then  summer  came.    The  crisis  passed  and  the  town  seemed  to  forget  the  accidents. 

There  was  no  lasting  effort.  One  important  aspect  of  this  process  was  that  the  students 

were  not  heard  as  the  effort  moved  from  the  first  meeting  to  subsequent  meetings.  In  the 

context  of  this  thesis,  the  true  client  was  ignored. 
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In  2000  when  these  meetings  occurred,  Manchester  did  not  have  a  middle  school  and  had  not 
formed  the  region  with  Essex.  The  Junior-Senior  High  School  began  with  the  7th  grade.  The  proposed  new 
school  for  Manchester  and  Essex  will  have  a  middle  school  that  runs  from  the  6th  grade  through  the  8th 
grade. 
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The  discussions  about  more  rules  and  regulations  certainly  reflects  the  "law  and 

order"  model  that  is  so  powerful  at  this  time  in  our  national  history.  I  think  it  is  a  clear 

example  of  "either/or"  thinking  and  reflects  a  belief  that  there  is  a  simple  solution  to 

every  complex  problem.  However,  there  is  not. 

The  high  school  students  at  the  Crisis  Meetings  were  often  powerfully  articulate 
in  describing  what  they  meant  when  they  said  there  was  "nothing  to  do"  in  Manchester. 
There  is  no  place  to  hang  out,  no  movies,  no  coffee  house,  no  music,  and  so  forth.  While 
there  are  youth  groups  in  the  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  they 
have  very  limited  hours.  To  supplement  the  input  from  students  and  adults  who  were 
participants  in  the  Crisis  Meetings,  I  arranged  meetings  with  a  number  of  adults  in  the 
community  and  had  informal  discussions  with  many  others.  I  tried  to  have  meetings  with 
people  who  represented  a  broad  range  of  perspectives.  The  individuals  included  pastors 
of  two  local  parishes,  a  Selectman  who  has  been  a  teacher  and  leader  of  youth  groups,  the 
person  who  facilitated  the  Crisis  Meetings,  parents  (young  and  old),  recent  graduates  of 
the  Manchester  schools,  a  high  school  guidance  counselor,  leaders  of  the  now-defunct 
youth  center,  representatives  of  the  local  YMCA  (a  YMCA  Board  member,  the  Executive 
Director  and  the  Director  of  Programs)  and  a  professor  of  youth  ministry  (Dean 
Borgman).  All  of  the  meetings  were  in  the  Boston  area.98 

I  talked  with  students,  parents,  teachers  (religious  and  secular),  politicians  and 
people  who  were  just  curious  about  what  I  do.  Because  of  my  business  travel,  I  was  able 
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to  have  informal  discussions  about  my  project/thesis  in  quite  a  few  communities  in  the 

U.S  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  Conversations  occurred  in  other  parts  of 

Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Montana,  Colorado  and  California.  I  also 

discussed  the  topic  with  people  in  southern  Germany,  Spain,  Israel  and  mainland  China. 

From  these  discussions  I  gathered  lists  of  opportunities  and  obstacles.  The 

opportunities  include:  the  vital  needs  of  kids,  interested  adults,  a  YMCA  committed  to 

working  in  local  communities  to  develop  local  teen  centers,  and  a  number  of  adults 

willing  to  work  toward  "a  place."  Obstacles  include:  a  mindset  that  ''youth  centers  do  not 

work  in  Manchester,"  the  need  to  build  a  new  middle  school/high  school  that  will  raise 

taxes  and  put  pressure  on  other  programs,  the  attitude,  common  in  New  England,  that  the 

YMCA  has  "a  hidden  agenda"  that  will  take  something  important  from  Manchester,  and 

assertions  that  "the  kids  have  everything  they  need."  I  consider  the  major  obstacle  to  be 

the  extent  that  Manchester  is  a  "bedroom"  for  a  large  number  of  families.  Their  focus  is 

on  their  family  and  communal  efforts  are  not  high  priorities.  Thus,  the  issue  is  whether  it 

will  be  possible  to  build  sufficient  support  in  this  kind  of  communal  effort. 


Research  in  the  Literature 

Research  in  support  of  this  chapter  on  the  planning  process  focused  on  issues 
related  to  ministry  with  and  for  youth,  our  society,  and  the  family.  I  adopted  Dean 
Borgman's  9-step  approach  to  building  youth  ministry  as  the  internal  model  for  program 
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development.  "    His  approach  incorporates  the  full  involvement  of  the  youth  in  shaping 
the  ministry.  The  steps  are: 


building  a  support  base 
researching  the  needs  of  the  group 
getting  to  know  the  teens 
using  group-building  activities 
providing  counsel 
being  led  by  the  gospel 
nurturing  the  participants 
developing  leaders,  and 
nurturing  and  growing  the  program. 


This  program  model  is  renewed  dynamically  by  design  and  also  by  necessity. 
The  design  calls  for  renewal  to  keep  the  program  fresh.  Renewal  is  necessary  since  the 
group  of  teens  keeps  changing.  This  approach  reflects  the  need  for  a  long-term 
commitment,  not  an  attempt  for  a  "quick  fix."  It  is  a  process  that  strengthens  youth  by 
building  on  relationships  and  commitment.  It  honors  and  respects  teenagers  as  the 
important  human  beings  we  know  they  are.  It  gets  beyond  the  off-putting  dress  and 
behavior  that  many  adults  use  as  a  reason  for  ignoring  youth  and  acting  against  the 
interests  of  the  young.  I  am  confident  in  Borgman's  approach  because  I  used  it 
previously  when  I  co-led  a  youth  group  in  Gloucester  with  Paul  Borgman,  one  of  Dean 
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Borgman,  228-229. 
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Borgman's  younger  brothers.  This  occurred  during  my  first  studies  toward  the  M.Div. 

when  I  took  Dean's  lowest-level  course.100  Further  support  for  the  essential  role  of  a 

nurturing  environment  in  youth  ministry  is  provided  by  Sheryl  Kujawa's  Disorganized 

Religion:  The  Evangelization  of  Youth  and  Young  Adults.101  Its  focus  is  following  Jesus 

and  nurturing  the  youth  and  young  adults  and  it  provides  instructive  reminders  about 

keeping  ministry  with  youth  and  young  adults  relevant  to  today's  society  as  the  younger 

generations  see  it  and  live  it. 

My  work  included  exploration  of  the  family  in  Philippe  Aries'  Centuries  of 
Childhood:  A  Social  History  of  Family  Life,  the  first,  systematic  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  family.102  Aries  work,  while  criticized  by  some  current-day  authors  for  focusing 
only  on  France,  was  very  helpful  for  its  exploration  of  family,  education  and  childhood. 
It  helped  me  to  understand  the  development  of  families  far  better  than  I  could  from 
Hine's  work  alone. 

The  concept  of  developing  "the  place"  reflects  both  Christian  commitment  and 
social  commitment.  Laurent  A.  Parks  Daloz  and  his  co-authors  of  Common  Fire: 
Leading  Lives  of  Commitment  in  a  Complex  World  address  issues  of  social  commitment 
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Dean  Borgman,  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Professor  of  Youth  Ministries,  Gordon-Conwell  Theological 
Seminary,  YM  191,  "Understanding  and  Reaching  Youth,"  Fall  Term,  1989. 
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(Cambridge:  Cowley,  1998). 
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in  our  society.103  They  speak  compeilingly  of  the  imperatives  and  the  challenges  of 

commitment.  Their  work  reinforces  the  social  commitment  development  and  support  of 
"the  place"  demands.  It  further  underlines  the  challenges  associated  with  the  need  to  get 
the  people  of  Manchester  to  support  "the  place"  as  part  of  a  communal  approach  to 
formation  of  children.  I  see  this  as  a  supplement  to  the  nuclear  family's  role  in  child- 
rearing,  not  a  replacement.  It  is  analogous  to  public  education,  a  long-standing  example 
of  a  communal  approach  to  child  formation. 


Refining  the  Model 

The  voices  of  the  community  and  literature  made  clear  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
and  perhaps  only  lead  to  failure,  to  try  to  develop  4ithe  place"as  a  stand-alone  entity  that 
is  not  tied  to  any  existing  organization  in  the  greater  community.  Recent  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  region's  YMCA  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use  as 
the  administrative  model  for  "the  place"  the  one  that  the  YMCA  has  used  in  Gloucester, 
Beverly  and  Ipswich.  The  Gloucester  teen  center  is  a  good  example  of  the  YMCA'a 
approach.  It  is  supported  by  the  City  of  Gloucester,  the  YMCA  and  private  citizens  and 
managed  by  the  YMCA  with  guidance  from  a  local  board.  The  existing  YMCA  model 
has  a  strong  component  of  youth  participation  in  shaping  and  furthering  the  program.  I 
believe  that  the  YMCA  management  model  is  compatible  with  the  Borgman  program 
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model.  Furthermore,  the  combination  of  the  YMCA's  abilities  in  program  management, 

a  Manchester  youth  board  and  Manchester  adult  board  would  represent  the  second 

essential  element  of  a  successful  organization  I  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

In  view  of  my  experience  in  for-profit  environments,  I  have  also  explored  the 
possibility  of  housing  ''the  place"  in  a  for-profit  environment  that  would  also  provide  part 
of  the  financial  support.  During  my  research,  I  found  that  the  Beverly  Branch  of  the 
North  Shore  YMCA  has  a  teen  center  that  follows  this  model.  It  is  located  in  the 
Cummings  Center  on  the  north-central  side  of  Beverly,  not  far  from  the  high  school.  The 
Cummings  Center  is  a  converted  industrial  facility,  formerly  occupied  by  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation  (USMC).  Manchester  does  not  have  any  commercial  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  schools.  There  is,  however,  and  underused  town  building  on  the 
adjoining  property.  It  is  a  building  of  about  2,000  quare  feet  that  now  serves  as  the  office 
for  the  Water  Division  of  the  Manchester  Department  of  Public  Works.  This  might  be  a 
possible  location  for  "the  place." 

As  I  conclude  this  chapter  on  planning,  I  have  a  model  that  can  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  realization  of  "the  place."  To  get  to  the  model  I  have  just  described  I  began 
with  an  initial  model.  I  then  used  research  as  a  basis  to  refine  the  initial  model.  In 
Chapter  6, 1  reflect  on  the  foundation  this  thesis  has  provided  for  future  action,  the  steps 
that  will  lead  to  the  future  and  my  continuing  role  in  the  process. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUDING  DISCUSSION 

This  thesis  has  produced  three  major  "products."  The  first  is  this  document  that 
chronicles  the  processes  and  results  of  my  investigations.  The  second  is  a  detailed  model 
for  "a  place"  for  the  middle-school  youth  of  Manchester  to  "hang  out."  The  third  is  a 
continuing  call  to  transform  "the  place"  from  being  the  subject  of  a  thesis  to  being  a 
reality  in  Manchester.  I  am  now  ready  to  answer  that  call. 

Throughout  the  work  of  this  thesis  I  have  found  that  there  is  great  need  for  "a 
place"  for  the  middle  school  children  to  "hang  out."  This  need  has  been  expressed  by  the 
children  of  the  town  and  by  adults.  There  are  also  strong  theological,  ethical  and  social 
imperatives  that  support  such  a  place.  However,  "the  place"  does  not  exist.  Furthermore, 
the  only  effort  to  have  such  a  place  failed.  I  have  identified  many  reasons  why  the 
original  Manchester  Youth  Center  failed.  In  some  ways,  this  may  be  an  even  less 
auspicious  time  to  consider  a  new  effort.  The  economic  environment  is  poor,  funds  for 
public  projects  are  very  tight  and  residents  of  Manchester  have  become  less  interested  in 
supporting  the  community.  It  is  also  a  time  when  the  regional  YMCA  has  new, 
successful  teen  centers  in  Gloucester,  Beverly  and  Ipswich.  Furthermore,  the  YMCA  has 
expressed  a  conditional  interest  in  moving  ahead.  The  conditions  are  that  "the  place" 
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would  have  to  be  supported  with  energy  and  money  from  the  Town  of  Manchester  and  by 

a  working  group  of  citizens  representing  the  private  sector.  The  refined  model  for  "a 

place"  discussed  in  Chapter  5  is  based  on  development  of  a  center  for  middle  school 

students  with  these  three  types  of  support.  I  believe  that  the  concept  of  "the  place"is 

now  "ready  for  prime  time,"  ready  to  move  from  the  thesis  environment  to  the  reality  of 

Manchester.  I  have  begun  my  part  of  this  process  and  I  will  continue  working  to  build 

the  two  Manchester  elements:  private  support  and  support  by  the  Town  of  Manchester. 

As  I  have  been  working  to  complete  this  thesis  I  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time 
reflecting  on  the  significance  of  having  a  nurturing  place  to  hang  out.  I  have  revisited 
memories  of  growing  up  amidst  a  large,  nurturing,  extended  family  I  have  contrasted 
those  memories  with  current-day  television  images  of  Iraqi  children  in  the  wreckage  of 
Baghdad  and  I  have  wondered  what  kind  of  world  our  grandchildren  will  live  in.  These 
reflective  times  have  reinforced  my  conviction  God  calls  us  to  love  our  neighbors,  not  to 
make  war.  They  have  also  increased  my  conviction  that  I  must  do  my  part  to  live  out  that 
call  as  I  work  with  and  for  the  youth  of  Manchester. 

In  moving  forward  with  this  ministry  I  will  need  to  continue  to  reflect  critically 
on  the  biblical  and  ethical  prescriptions  and  proscriptions  examined  in  Chapter  4,  not  just 
the  planning  in  Chapter  5.  This  will  help  me  to  remain  faithful  to  the  baptismal  covenant 
and  to  continue  to  "seek  and  serve  Christ  serve  Christ  in  all  people."104 
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INDIVIDUALS  INTERVIEWED  DURING  PREPARATION  OF  THESIS 

The  Rev.  Dean  Borgman:  Professor  of  Youth  Ministry,  Gordon-Conwell 
Theological  Seminary,  youth  leader,  author,  teacher. 

James  "Casey"  Con  Ion:  retired  letter  carrier,  lifelong  resident  of  Manchester, 
now  80. 

The  Rev.  James  Harrington:  Pastor,  Sacred  Heart  Church  (Roman  Catholic). 

The  Rev.  John  Hughes:  Pastor,  First  Church  (Congregational). 

Nira  Kadman:  Education  administrator,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

Chris  Lavasko:  Program  Director,  Regional  YMCA. 

Karyn  MacNeill:  Director,  Manchester  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

Carol  and  Rorie  McKenzie:  parents  of  St.  John's  Youth  Group  members. 

Jack  Meany:  Executive  Director,  Regional  YMCA. 

Daniel  Senecal:  former  private  school  teacher  and  administrator,  youth  leader, 
Selectman  in  Manchester. 

Paul  Sullivan:  President,  Regional  YMCA,  and  resident  of  Manchester. 

Regina  Villa:  long-time  Manchester  resident,  moderator  of  the  Crisis  Meetings  in 
2000. 

Carola  von  Pelchrzim:  primary  school  educator,  Wangen  im  Algau,  Germany. 

Sarah  Webber:  young  mother  and  care  giver  for  children  in  grades  K  through  7. 

Gretchen  Wood:  Town  Clerk,  resident  of  Manchester. 
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Offered  on  27  January  2002  in  the  final  class:  Professor  Kelly  Brown  Douglas,  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  T/PT  43 1 2,  Doing  Theology:  What  Happens  When  the  Margins  Come  to  the  Center?  January  Term 

2002. 
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Our  reading  from  Genesis  presents  the  familiar,  painful  story  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Let's  enter  into  that  narrative  and  explore. 

Isaac  had  accompanied  Abraham  previously  when  he  had  made  burnt  offerings  to 
God.  He  enjoyed  these  times  with  his  father.  As  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Abraham's  two 
men  made  ready  to  go,  Isaac's  heart  was  light  in  anticipation  of  the  adventure.  Isaac  said 
to  his  father,  "Father."  "Here  I  am  my  son."  He  said.  "Father,  will  we  travel  many 
days?"  "Yes,  my  son,  we  will  travel  more  than  three  days  to  get  there."  Isaac  smiled 
with  anticipation  of  the  time  he  and  his  father  would  be  together. 

After  three  days  of  travel  Abraham,  Isaac  and  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  headed  on  alone.  Shortly,  Isaac  said  to  his  father  Abraham , 
"Father!"  And  he  said,  "Here  I  am  my  son."  He  said,  "The  fire  and  the  wood  are  here, 
but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering?"  Abraham  said,  "God  himself  will  provide 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son."  The  two  of  them  walked  on  together  in  silence. 

After  Abraham  and  Isaac  arrived  at  the  place  that  God  had  shown  the  offering 
should  take  place,  Abraham  built  an  altar  and  laid  the  wood  in  place  on  the  altar.  Isaac 
spoke  again.  "Father!"  Abraham  answered,  "Here  I  am  my  son."  He  said,  "Does  God 
want  me  as  an  offering?"  Abraham  answered.  "Yes,  my  son." 

(Pause)  Abraham  bound  his  son  and  laid  him  on  the  altar,  on  top  of  the  wood. 
Abraham  took  up  the  knife  to  kill  his  son.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  from  heaven 
and  stopped  Abraham's  hand. 
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(Pause)  After  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  offered  up  the  ram  as  a  burnt  offering,  they 

began  on  the  homeward  path.  They  walked  quietly,  deeply  in  their  separate  thoughts. 

.(Pause)  No,  Isaac  did  not  ask  the  second  question.  I  brought  Isaac's  voice  into 
the  narrative  at  the  critical  point  where  the  Isaac  was  silent  in  the  original  text.  I  made 
this  addition,  because  the  significance  of  this  episode  turns  on  Isaac's  role  in  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  original  text  was  ambiguous  with  its  silence,  even  though  the  traditional 
interpretation  holds  that  Isaac  accepted  his  fate  willingly.  While  I  find  it  hard  to  accept 
that  Abraham  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  son  and  that  Isaac  would  willingly  let 
himself  be  sacrificed,  that  is  what  occurs  in  the  story.  My  addition  merely  made  Isaac's 
willingness  explicit. 

This  is  a  story  of  faithfulness  to  God.  Although,  it  was  an  era  when  sacrifice  of 
children  did  occur,  I  cannot  imagine  sacrificing  human  beings,  especially  my  child.  I 
also  cannot  imagine  God  commanding  a  father  to  sacrifice  his  son,  even  if  God  planned 
to  prevent  the  sacrifice.  The  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  of  this  story  focuses  on  the 
test  of  Abraham's  faith.  Later  interpretations  incorporated  an  emphasis  on  Isaac's 
willingness  to  surrender  his  life  as  an  offering  to  God.  For  Christianity,  Isaac's 
willingness  became  a  model  of  Christ's  willing  sacrifice 

The  actual  text  keeps  Isaac  silent.  We  have  no  indication  from  his  own  mouth 
whether  he  was  willing  or  not.  Being  suspicious  of  apparent  victimization,  I  identify 
Isaac  as  an  innocent  victim.  I  see  only  that  God  was  testing  Abraham  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Isaac  was  consulted.  I  even  wonder  if  Abraham  misunderstood  God's  request  for  the 
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sacrifice  of  Isaac.  And,  was  Abraham  was  misleading  Isaac  when  he  said,  "God  himself 

will  provide  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  my  son."  The  traditional  reading  of  this  answer 

is  that  Abraham  was  giving  the  whole  matter  over  to  God,  not  misleading  his  son.  I  think 

that  a  full  dose  of  suspicion  is  appropriate  in  a  text  that  is  unclear  concerning  an  event  as 

horrendous  as  Abraham's  willingness  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  I  feel  compelled  to  consider  the 

possible  interpretations  and  meanings  of  the  text. 

What  is  God  saying  to  us  in  this  text  for  our  lives  today?  I  am  compelled  to  doubt 
that  God  is  calling  for  Abraham  to  take  the  life  of  Isaac.  Rather,  I  believe  God  calls  us  to 
protect  the  innocent  with  all  our  hearts  and  all  our  minds  and  all  our  bodies.  We  must 
reject  any  understanding  that  God  calls  us  to  sacrifice  the  innocent,  any  understanding 
that  God  calls  us  to  kill. 

I  can  imagine  a  wholly  different  scenario  as  Isaac  observes  his  father  placing  the 
wood  on  the  altar.  While  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  scenario  is  in  any  way  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  original  text,  it  is  a  response  that  reflects  my  own  sensibilities 
several  millennia  after  the  period  of  Genesis,  in  a  totally  different  context.  We  return  to 
Isaac's  second  question.    Isaac  spoke  up,  saying,  "Father!"  Abraham  answered,  "Here  I 
am  my  son."  He  said,  "Does  God  want  me  as  an  offering?"  Abraham  answered.  "Yes, 
my  son."  Hearing  his  father's  answer,  Isaac's  eyes  were  opened  and  he  fled. 


Amen 
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